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PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


LOVE AND DEATH. 
BY EDWARD LYTTON BULWER. 
O strong as the Eagle, 
O mild as the Dove! 
How like, and how un ike, 
O death and O love! 


Knitting Earth to the Heaven, 
The Near-to the Far— 

With the step on the dust, + 
And the eyes on the star! 


Interweaving, commingling, 
Both rays from God's light! 

Now in sun, now in shadow, 
Ye shift to he sight ! 


Ever changing the sceptres 
Ye bear—as in play ; 

Now Love as Death rules us, 
Now Death has Love's sway ! 


Why wails so the new-born! 
Love gave it the breath. 

The soul sees Love's brother— 
Life enters on Death ! 


Why that smile the wan lips 
Of the dead man above! 
The soul sees Death changing 

Its shape into Love. 


So confused and so blending 
Each twin with its brother, 

The frown of onem@ts 
In the smile of the other. 


Love warms where Death withers, 
Death blights where Love blooms ; 
Death sits by our cradles, 
Love stands by our tombs! 
Noy. 9, 1843. 


SONG OF THE OLD YEAR. 


BY ELIZA COOK. 


Oh! I have been running a gallant career 
‘On a courser that needeth nor bridle nor goad ; 
But he’ll soon change his rider and leave the Old Year 
Lying low in the dust on Eternity’s road. 
Wide has my track been, and rapid my haste, 
But whoever takes heed of my journey will find, 
That in marble-built city and camel-trod waste, 
I have left a fair set of bold waymarks behind. 
I have choked up the earth with the sturdy elm board, 
I have chequered the air with the banners of strife, 
Fresh are the toinbstones I've scattered abroad, 
Bright are the young eyes I've opened to life. 
My race is nigh o er on ‘l'ime’s iron-gray steed, 
Yet he'll still gallop on as he gallops with me, 
And you'll see that ns mane wili be flying again 
Ere you ve buried ine under the green holly-tree. 


If ye tell of the sadness and evil I've wrought, 
et remember the share of * good works’ I have done 

Ye should balance the clouds and the canker I've brought 

With the grapes | have sent to be crushed in the sun. 
If I've added gray threads to the worldly-wise heads, 

I have deepened tne chesnut of Infancy’s curl ; ¥ 
If I've cherished the germ ot the shipwrecking worin, 

I have quickened the growtn of the crown-studding pearl ; 
If i've lengthened the ye + till it bushes the pall, 

I have bid the sweet shoots of the orange bloom swell ; 
If I’ve thickened the moss on the ruin’s dank wall, 

I have strengihened the love-bower tendrils as well, 
Then speak of me iairly, and give the Old Year 

A light-hearned parting 10 Kindness and glee, 
Chaunt a roundelay uver my laurel decked bier, 

And bury me uuder the green holly-tree. 


Ye have murmured of late at my gloom laden hours, 
And look on my pale wrinkled tace with a frown ; 
But ye laughed when | spangled your pathway with flowers, 
And flung the red clover and yellow corn down. 
Ye shrink from my breathing, and say that I bite— 
So I do—but forget not how friendly we were 
When I fann’d your warm check in the soft summer-night, 
And just toyed with the rose in the merry girl's hair. 
Fill the goblet and drink as my wailing tones sink, 
Let the wassail-bow!l drip and the revel shout rise— 
But a word in your ear, from the ing Old Year, 
’Tis the last time he’!! teach ye—* be merry and wise !” 


Then sing, while I’m sighing my latest farewell, 
The log-iighted ingle my death pyre shall be : 
Dance, dance, while I’m dying, blend carol and bell, 
And bury me under the green holly-tree. 


IRELAND SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


Second Article. 
BRUNKENNESS. 


The habit of temperate drinking had grown to such an excess in Ireland, 
'\that it was gravely asserted there was something in the people’s constitution 
‘congenial to the excitement of ardent spirits. The propensity for intoxication 
jamong the people had been remarked from the earliest times. Sir W. Petty, 
jwho wrote inthe year 1682, when Dublin contained but 6,025 houses, states 
‘that 1,200 of them were public houses, and sold intoxicating liquors. In 1798, 
‘in Thomas-street, nearly every third house. The street contained 190 houses, 
and of these fifty-two were licensed to sell spirits. Among the upper classes 
‘the great consumption was claret, and so extensive was its importation, that in 
ithe year 1763, it amounted to 8,000 tons—and the bottles alone were estimated 
jat the value of £67,000. This fact is detailed by honest Rutty, the Quaker 
historian of the county of Dublin. Such were the convival habits of the day, 
and so absorbed were the people in the indulgence, that the doctor recommend- 
ed that port should be substituted in its place—* because,”’ said he, with quaint 
simplicity, ‘“ it would not admit so long a sitting—a great advantage to wise 
menin saving a great deal of their precious time.” In fact, the great end and 
aim of life in the upper classes seemed to be convivial indulgence to excess. 
The rule of drinking was, that no man was allowed to leave the company tll 
he was unable to s/and, and then he might depart, if he could walk. 

If on any occasion a guest left the room, bits of paper were dropped into his 
glass, intumating the number of rounds the bottle had gone, and on his return 
ne was obliged to swallow a glass for each, under the penalty of so many glasses 
of salt and water. It was the practice of sume to have decanter: with round 
‘bottoms, like a modern soda water bottle, the only contrivance ir which they 
jcould stand being at the head of the table, before the host ; stopping the bot- 
\tle was thus rendered unpossible, and every one was obliged to fill his glass. at 
once, and pass the bottle to his neighbour, on peril of upsetting the contents on 
the table. A still more common practice was, to knock the stems off the glasses 
with a knife, so hat they must be emptied as fast as they were filled, as they 
could not stand. 

Such orgies were not occasional, but often continued every night, and all 
night long. A usual exhortation from a father to his son was, * make your 
head, boy, while you're young ;”’ and certain knots of seasoned drinkers who 
lhad succeeded in this insane attempt, were called “ the heads,” from ther im- 
/penetrability to the effect of liquor. It wassaid that, man who drank 
lever died, but many died learning to drink ;” and the number of victims who 
fell in acting on this principle was an appalling proof of the extent of the 
|practice—inost families could point to some victim to this premature 1 dal- 
gence. 

An elderly clergyman informed us, that on leaving home to enter college. ue 
istopped, on his way, at the hospitable mansion of a irend of his father tor a 
jew days. The whole time he was engaged with drinking parties every mignt, 
jand assiduously plied with bumpers, ull he sunk under the table. In the mo.n- 
jing he was, of course, deadly sick, but his host prescribed “a hair of the otd 
dug, that is a glass of raw spirits. On one night, he contrived to sieal through 
)a back window. As soon as he was missed, the cry of * stole away” was raised 
jand he was pursued, bat effected his escape intothe park. Here he found an 
Italian artist, who had also been of the company, but, unused to such sceces, 
jnad likewise fled from the orgies. ‘They concealed theuselves by lying down 
jamong the deer, and so passed the night. ‘Towards morning, they returned to 
ithe house, and were witnesses of an extraordinary procession. Such of the com- 
|pany as were still able to walk, had procured a flat-backed car, on which they 
heaped the bodies of those who were insensible—then throwing a sheet over 
them, and illuminating them with candles, like an Insh wake, some taking the 
shafts of the car before, and others pushing behind, and all setting up the fish 
cry, the sensible survivors leit their departed insensible friends at their respec- 
uve homes. The consequences of this debauch were several duels betweea 
active and passive performers on the following day. 

No class of society, even the gravest, was exempt from this indu'genee. Even 


~ 


censure. One, well known, was noted for the maudling sensibility with which he 
passed sentence. It was remarked of hun by Curran, that, “ chough he did 
not weep, he certainly had a drop m his eye.’’ The indulgence was so univer- 
sal, that pursuits of business never interfered with it. An attorney, (Howard,) 
writing in 1776, complaining of the want of reform im the law, and the evils of 
his profession, thus speaks :—** This leads me to mention an evil, which I would 
feign have thrown a veil over, but for the great degree of excess 1o which it 
has arrived in this kingdom, above all others; and even among the protessors 
of the law, a profession which requires the clearest, coolest head a man can pos- 
sibly have ; can we complain of being censured of dishonesty, if we undertake 
the m ment of a man’s affairs, and render ourselves incapable of conduct. 
ling them ! and isnot this the case with every man who has filled himself with 
strong wines, unless he has such an uncommon capicity as not onein a thousand 
is ever blessed with! The observation of English men of business, is, that 
they could no conceive how men in this kingdom transacted any business, for 
{they seemed to do hothing but walk the courts the whole morning, and devote 
the whole evening to the bottle.” . 

Innumerable are the anecdotes which might be collected to illustrate the ex- 
cessive indulgence in drink, now fortunately wholly exploded from all classes. 
Jonah Barrington has recorded some, in whichhe wasan actor, which are 


| 
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judges on the bench were seen inebriated, without much shame, and with little © 
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so highly characteristic, that we cite two of them, though, thaps, already, 
known to most of our readers. Near tothe kennel of his father’s hounds was) 
built a small lodge ; to this was rolled a hogshead of claret, a carcase of beef 
was hung up against the wall, a kind of ante-room was filled with straw, as a, 
kennel for the company, when inclined to sleep, and all the windows were cleeed 
to shut out the light of day. Here nine gentlemen, who excelled in various! 

,. convivial qualities, were enclosed on a frosty St Stephen’s day, accompanied by 
two pipers and a fiddler, with two couple of hounds, to join in the chorus raised 
by the guests. Among the sports introduced was a cock-fight, in which twelve) 
game cocks were thrown on the floor, who fought together till only one remain- 
ed alive, who was declared the victor. Here, for seven days, the party were 
shut in, till the cow was declared cut up, and the claret on the stoop, when the, 
last gallon was inulled with spices, and drank in tumblers to their next merry, 
meeting. The same writer describes a party given in an unfinished room, the} 
walls of which were recently plastered, andthe mortar soft. At ten, on the) 
foll wing morning, some friends entered to pay a visit, and they found the com-! 
pany fast asleep, in various positions, some on chairs, and some on the floor’ 
among empty bottles, broken plates and dishes, bones and fragments of meat) 
floated in claret, with a kennell of dogs devouring them. On the floor lay the! 
piper, on his back, apparently dead, with the table cloth thrown over him for a) 
shroud, and six candles placed round him, burned down to the sockets. Two! 
of the company had fallen asleep, with their heads close to the soft wall: the! 
heat and light of the room, after eighteen hours’ carousal, liad caused the plas- 
ter to set and harden, so that the heads of the men were firmly incorporated with 
it. It was necessary, with considerable difficulty, to punch out the mass with an 
oyster-knife, giving much pain to the parties, by the loss of half their hair and a 
part of the scalp. Allowing all licence for the author’s colouring. in what other 
country onthe face of the earth could any thing like such scenes have occur- 
red! 

TIGER ROCHE. 

We conclude these miscellaneous sketches with a short account of one of 
those characters distinguished for unbridled indulgence and fierce passions, who, 
were, unfortunately, too frequently to be met with at the period in which he! 
flourished, whose name attained so much celebrity as to become a proverb. 
* Tiger Roche,” as he was called, was a native of Dublin, where he was born! 
in the year 1729. He seceived the best education the metropolis could afford, 


and was instructed in all the accomplishments then deemed essential to the rank 


.and character of agentleman. So expert was he in the various acquirements) 
of polite life, that at the age of sixteen he recommended himself to Lord Ches- 


terfield, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who offered him, gratuitiously, a commis-' | 


sion in the army ; but his friends having other views for him they declined it. 
This seems to have been a serious misfortune to the young man, whose dispo- 
sition and education strongly inclined him toa miliary life. His hopes were 
raised and his vanity flattered by the notice and offer of the victory ; and in 
sullen resentment he absolutely refused to embark in any other profession his 
frieuds designed for him. He continued, therefore, for several years among the 
dissipated idlers of the metropolis, having no laudible pursuit to occupy his time 
and led into all the outrages and excessses which then disgraced Dublin. 

One oo in patrolling the city withhis dranken associates, they attacked, 


‘as he thought, unjustly degraded ; but just as the purchase was about to be com- 
ipleted, a report of his theft in America reached the regiment, and the officers 
refused to serve with him. With great perseverance and determined resolution, 
he traced the progress of the report toa Captain Campbell, then residing at the 
British coffee-house in Charing-cross. He met him in the public room, taxed 
him with what he called a gross and false calumny, which the other retorted with 

Tintely ensued in which both parties were desperately 


great spirit. A duel imme 
‘wounded. 
| He now declared in all public places, and caused it to be every where known, 
‘that as he could not obtain justice on the miscreant who had traduced his char- 
acter in America, he would personally chastise every man in, England who pre- 
sumed to propagate the report. With this determination, he met one day in 
‘the Green Park his former colonel. Massy, and auother officer, who had just re- 
jturned home. He addressed them, and anxiously requested they would. as 
‘they might, remove the stain from his character. ‘hey treated his appeal with 
‘contempt, when he fiercely attacked them both. They immediately drew their 
swords and disarmed him. A crowd of spectators assembled round, and being 
‘two to one, they inflicted severe chastisement on Ruche. Foiled inhis attempt, 
‘he immediately determined to seek another occasion, and finding that one of 
them had departed for Chester, he set out after him with the indefatigable per- 
‘severance and pursuit of a bloodhound. Here he again sought him, and 
‘meeting him in the streets, again attacked him. He was, however, again 
defeated, and received a severe wound in the sword-arm, which long disabled 
‘him. 

| But that redress to his character now came accidentally and unexpectedly, 
which all his activity and perseverance could not obtain. Bourke, the corporal, 
‘was mortally wounded by a scalping party of Indians, and on his death-bed 
‘made a solemn confession that he himself had actually stolen the fowling-piece, 
jand sold it to Roche, without informing him by what means he had procured it ; 
land that Roche had really purchased it without any suspicion of the theft. 
This declaration of the dying man was properly attested, and universally re- 
‘ceived, and restored the injured Roche at once to character and confidence. 
‘His former calumniators vied with each other in friendly offers to serve him ; 
jand as a remuneration for the injustice and injury he had suffered, a lieuten- 
‘antey in a new-raised regiment was conferred gratuitously upon him. He soon 
returned to Dublin with considerable eclat—the reputation of the injuries he 
had sustained, the gallant part be had acted, and the romantic adventures he 
ihad encountered among the Indians, in the woods of America, were the subject 
‘of every conversation. Convivial parties were every where made for him. 
|Wherever he appeared he was the lion of the night. A handsome person, made 
still more attractive by the wounds he had received, a graceful form in the 
dance, in which he excelled, aud the narrative of “ his hair-breadth ’scapes,” 
with which he was never too diffident to indulge the company, made him 
jat this time ‘*the observed of all observers” in the metropolis of Ireland, 

But a service he now rendered the public in Dublin, deservedly placed him 
very high in their esteem and good will. It was at this time infested with 
|those miscreants whom we have mentioned in the former part of this article, as 
| sweaters ’ or “ pinkindgndies,” and every night some outrage was perpetra- 
ited on the peaceable and unoffending inhabitents One evening late, an old 


and killed a watchman, who, with others, had attempted to quell a_ riot they| gentleman, with his son and daughter, were returning home from a friend’s 
had excited. He was, therefore, compelled to fiy from Dublin. He made) house, when they were attacked on Ormond-quay by a party of them. Roche, 
who was accidently going the same way at the same time, heard the shrieks of 


his way to Cork, where he lay concealed for some time, and from thence es-), : é‘ 
'a woman crying for assistance, and instantly rushed to the place. Here he did 


caped to the plantations in North America. When the war broke out between! 
France and England, he entered asa volunteer in one of the provincial regi-| 
ments, and distinguished himself in several engagements with the Indians in| 
the interest of the French, during which he seems to have learned those fierce 
and cruel qualities by which those tribes are distinguished. 

He was now particularly noticed by hjs officers for the intrepidity and spirit 
he displayed, and was high in favour with Colonel Massy, his commander ; but 
an acciden: occurred of so humiliating and degrading a nature, as to extinguish 
at once all his hopes of advancement. An officer of Massy’s regiment was 
ac of a very valuable fowling piece which he highly prized. He missed it 

rom his tent and made diligent inquiry after it, but it wasno where to be found. 
I: was, however, reported that it was seen im the possession of Roche, and an 
order was made to examine his baggage. On searching among it the lost arti- 


cle was found. Roche declared that he had bought it from one Bourke, a coun-|, 


tryman of his own, and a corporal in his regiment. Bourke was sent for and! 
examined. He solemnly declared on oath that the statement of Roche was al- 
together false, and that he himself knew nothing at all of the transaction. 
Roche was now brought to a court-martial, and little appearing in his favour, he 
was convicted of the theft, and, asa lenient punishment, ordered to quit the 
service with every mark of disgrace and ignominy. Irritated with this treat-| 
ment, Roche immediately challenged the officer who had prosecuted him. He 
refused, however, to meet him, on the pretext that he was a degraded man, and 
no longer entitled to the rank and consideration of a gentleman. Stung now 
to madness, and no longer master of himself, he rushed to tte parade, insulted 
the officer in the grossest terms, and then flew to the picquet-guard, where he 
attacked the corporal with his naked sword, declaring his intention to kill him 
on the spot. The man with difficulty defended his life till his companions sprung 
upon Roche and disarmed him. Though deprived of his weapon, he did not 


exertions and forced marches, arrived at the fortress with his Indians to join in 
the attack. He gave distinguished proofs of his courage and military abilities dur- 
ing that unfortunate affair, and received four dangerous wounds. He attracted 
the notice of General Abercrombie, the leader of the expedition, but the 
amg of robbery was upon him, and no services, however brilliant, could obliter- 
ate it. 

_ From hence he made his way to New York, after suffering incredible afflic- 
tions from pain, poverty, and sickness. One man alone, ‘Govetpae Rogers, 
st his case, and was not satisfied of his guilt. In the year 1785 he received 

m his friends in Ireland, a reluctant supply of money, which enabled him to 
obtain a nee on board a vessel bound for England, where he arrived shortly 
after. He reserved part of his supply of money for the purchase of a commis- 


sion, and hoped once more to ascend to that rank from which he had been, | 


inot hesitate singly to meet the whole party. He first rescued the young wo- 
‘man from the ruffian who held her, and then attacking the band he desperately 
‘wounded some and put the rest to flight. His spirited conduct on this occa- 
‘sion gained him a high and deserved reputation, and inspired others with reso- 
‘lution to follow his example. He formed a body, consisting of officers and 
others of his acquaintance, to patrol the dangerous streets of Dublin at night, 
and so gave that protection to the citizens, that the miserable and decrepid 
lwatch were not able to afford. 

But he was not fated long to preserve the high character he had acquired. 
His physical temperament impossible to manage, and his moval perceptions 
ihard to regulate, were the sport of every contingency and vicissitude of fortune. 
|The peace, concluded in 1763, reduced the army, and he retired, in indigent 
‘circumstances, to London, where he soon lived beyond his income. In orderto 
repair it he paid his addresses to a Miss Pitt, who had a fortune of £4000. On 
the anticipation of this, he engaged in a career of extravagance that soon accu- 
mulated debts to a greater arnount, and the marriage portion was insufficient 
to satisfy his creditors. He was arrested and cast into the prison of the King’s 
Bench, where various detainers were laid upon him, and he was doomed to a 
confinement of hopeless termination Here his mind appears to have been 
completely broken down, and the intrepid and daring courage which had sustain- 
ed him in so remarkable a manner through all the vicissitudes of his former 
life, seemed to be totally exhausted. He submitted to insults and indignities 
with a dastar. ly patience, and seemed deprived not only of the capability of 
resenting, but of the sensibility of feeling them. On one occasion he had a 
trifling dispute with a fellow prisoner, who kicked him and struck him a blow 
in the face There was atime when his fiery spirit would not have been sa- 
tisfied but with the. blood of the offender. He now only turned aside an: cried 


% desist from his intention ; crouching down like an Indian foe, he suddenly sprung) |like a child. It happened that his countryman, Buck English, whom we have 
ae like Roderick Dhu, at his antagonist, and fastened on his throat with his teeth, ibefore noticed, was confined at the same time in the bench, with him also he 
. and before he could be disengaged, nearly strangled him, dragging away a/ had some dispute, and English, seizing a stick, flogged him in a savage man- 
; mouthful of flesh, which, in the true Indian spirit, he afterwards said was “the| ner. Roche made no attempt to retaliate or resist, but crouched under the 
es: sweetest morsal he had ever tasted.” From the fierce and savage character he| punishment like a beaten hound. But while he sbrouk thus under the chastise- 
4 displayed on this occasion, he obtained the appellation of “ Tiger,” an affix |ment of men, he turned upon his wife, whom he treated with such tyranny and 
4 which was ever after joined to his name. ‘cruelty, that she was compelled to separate from him and abandon him to his 
aa A few days after, the English army advanced to force the lines of Ticonder-| fate. . 
Lo? aga. Unfortunate Roche was left desolate and alone in the wilderness, an out-/| At length, however, an act of grace liberated him from a confinement under 
Ly cast from society, apparently abandoned by all the world. His resolution and/ which all his powers were fast sinking ; and a small legacy, left him by a rela- 
o fidelity to his cause, however, did not desert him. He pursued his way through) 'tion, enabled him once more to appear in the gay world. With his change of 
Re the woods till he fell in with a party of friendly Indians, and by extraordinary| fortune a change of disposition came over him; and in proportion as he had 


shown an abject spitit in confinement, he now exhibited even a still more arro- 
gant and irritable temper than he had ever displayed. He was a constant fre- 
quenter of billiard-tables, where he indulged an insufferable assumption, with. 
'sometimes a shrewd and keea remark. He was one day jong the balls 
about with the cue, and on some one expostulating with him that he was not 
playing himself but hindering other gentlemen from their amusement ;— 
‘* Gentlemen,” said Roche : “ why, sir, except you and I, and one or two more, 
there 1s not a gentleman in the room.”’ His friend afterwards remarked that he 
had grossly offended a large company, and wondered some of them had not re- 
lsented the affront. ‘ Oh!” said Roche, “ there is no fearof that. There was 
not a thief in the room that did not consider himself one of the two or three 
gentlemen I excepted.” 


Again his fortune seemed in the ascendant, and the miserable, spizitless, 
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, and degraded prisoner of the King’s Bench was called on to stand as|/can see him now, holding up one of his fat taper fingers, and counting how 
candidate to represent Middlesex in parliament. So high an opinion was en- many bottles my father usually drank before he joined the ladies. - 

tertained of his daring spirit, that it was thought by some of the popular party | “‘ If L were you, Mis Balcombe,” he said, addressing my mother, “ I should 
he might be of use in intimidating Colonel Luttrel, who was the declared oppo- |be very angry at being turned out to wait for two or three hours, whilst your 
nent of Wilkes at that election. In April, 1769, he was put into nomination husband and his friends are making themselves drunk.” 

at Brentford by Mr. Jones, and seconded by Mr. Martin, two highly popular} How different are Frenchmen, who think society cannot be agreeable with- 
electors. He, however, disappointed his friends, and declined the poll, in- out the presence of the ladies. After drinking some of La Page's delectable 
duced, it was said, by promises of Luttrel’s friends to provide for him. On this |coffee, and being he!ped to the sugar by Napoleon's fingers instead of tongs, 
occasion he fought another duel with a Captain Flood, who had offended him)/he proceeded to the carriage which was in waiting. 

in a coffee-house. He showed no deficiency of courage, but on the contrary), Madame Bertrand led the way, carrying ber baby, litle Arthur, followed by 
even a larger proportion of spirit and generosity than had distinguished him at, my mother, my sister, myself, and General Gourgaud. On being seated the 
former periods. . jsignal was given, the whip applied to the spirited Cape steeds. and away they 

Returning at this time one night to his apartments at Chelsea, he was at-, tore, first on one side the /rack (for road there was none) and then on the other, 
tacked-by two ruffians, who presented pistols to his breast. He sprang back, Madame Bertrand screaming with all her might for Archambaud to stop; but 
and drew his sword, when one of them fired at him, and the ball grazed his |1t was not until a check wes put to the velocity of the carnage, by its coming 
temple. He then attacked them both, pinned one to the wall, and the other jmto contact with a large gum-wood tree, that we had any chance of being 
fled. Roche secured his prisoner, and the other was apprehended next day. heard. At length the door was opened, and out we scrombled, up to our knees 
They were tried at the Old Bailey, and capitally convicted, but at the humane!|in mud, the night being wet and foggy. We had nearly a mile to walk through 
and earnest intercession of Roche, their punisnment was mitigated to transpor- |this filthy road to Deadwood, and the poor countess all the while carrying her 
tation. ‘infant, who would not be pecified with any o her nurse. 

All the fluctuations of this strange man’s character seemed at length to settle| { never shall forget the figures we cut on arriving at Mrs. Baird's quarters, 
into one unhappy state—no mixture of good, but a uniformity of evil. He met when we were provided with dry clothes, and the ludi rous appearance of Ma- 
with a young person, walking with her mother in St. James's Park, and was dame Bertrand, habited in ove of Mrs. Baird's dresses, whech was half-a-yard 
struck with her appearance. He insinuated himself into their acquaintance, and |too sbort, and much too swall m every way,—Mre. Buird being remarkably 
the young lady formed for him a strong and uncontrollable attachment. She |petite, whilst the countess was renommee for her tall and graceful stature. 
possessed a considerable fortune, of which Roche became the manager. His |But in spite of our adventure and contretemps, we had a very merry ball, and 
daily profusion and dissipation soon exhausted her property, and the mother and |the party did not separate until long after the booming guns from the forts 
daughter were compelled to leave London, and retire to indigence and distress, jaround announced the break of day. We cared but little for our walk home 
in consequence of the debts in which he had involved them. ||through the mist anc rain, as we knew that on arriving at the grand marshal's 

He was soon after appointed captain of a company of foot in the East India /cottage, we should be re'reshed by a good breakfast and comfortable beds. 
service, and embarked in the Vausittart, for India, in May, 1773. He had not} Napoleon complimented me on my dancing and appearance at the ball, 
been many days on board, when, such was his impracticable temper, that he fell |which he had heard were much admured, and also told me | was thought very 
out with ail the passengers, and among the rest with a Captain Ferguson, whom! |much like the Baroness Sturmer, and might be mistaken for her young sister. 
he used so ill, that he was obliged to call him out as soon as they arrived at |I was flattered at the resemblance, as I thought her the prettiest woman | had 


Madeira. Roche was again seized with a sudden and unaccountable fit of ter-|/ever seen. 


ror, and made an abjectsubmission. ‘The arrogance and cowardice he displayed} 
revolted the whole body of the passengers, and they unanimously made it a 
int, that the captain should expel him from the table. He was driven, there- 


I had been to a breakfast given to Lord Amherst on board the Newcastle, by 


‘Sir Pulteney and Lady Malcolm, and on next visiting Longwood, was surprised 


aud vexed to find that the emperor hed heard an account of the party from 


ore, to the society of the common sailors and soldiers on board the ship. With) other lips than mine, as ] was a.xious to fores‘al! the narration of the exploits 


thera he endeavoured to ingratiate himself, by mixing freely with them, and de-, 
nouncing vengeance against every gentleman and officer on board the ship ; but! 
his threats were particularly directed against Ferguson, whom he considered the 
origin of the disgrace he suffered. On the arrival of the ship at the Cape, after 
all the passengers were disembarked, Roche came ashore in the dusk of the 
evening, and was seen loitering about the door of the house where he had learned. 
that Ferguson lodged. When it was quite dark, be caused a message to be) 
conveyed to him, that his friend Captain Martin, wished to see him at his lodg- 
ings. The unsuspecting Ferguson immediately went to see his friend, when, as) 
he turned the comer of a street, he was attacked by some one who stood there 
with his sword ready drawn for the purpose. Such was the malignant and im- 
‘acable passion that prompted the assassin, that Ferguson was found weltering. 
in his blood, with nine deep wounds, all on his left side, and it was supposed they! 
must have been there inflicted, because it was the unprotected side, and when| 
the man was off his guard. 
Roche escaped during the night, and took refuge among the Caffres. Here 
he disappeared, and all certain and authentic account of his strange and event-| 
ful life terminates. The Cape was at that time a colony of the Dutch, who, vi- 
gilant and suspicious of strangers, suffered none to enter there, but merely to; 
touch for provisions, and pass on. ‘The proceedings, therefore, of their colonial, 
government are shut up in mystery. It is reported, however, that he was de- 
manded and given up to the authorities of the Cape, who caused him to be bro- 
ken alive upon the wheel, according to the then Dutch criminal law of the Cape, 
which inflicted that punishment on the more atrocious murderers 
A writer of the last century, in speaking of the Irish character, concludes’ 
with the remark :—*“ In short, if they are good, you will scarcely meet a better : 
if bad, you will seldom find a worse.” These extremes were frequently mixed) 
in the same person. Roche, at different periods, displayed them. At one time) 
an admirable spirit, great humanity, and unbounded generosity ; at another, ab-| 


ject cowardice, ferocity, treachery, and sordid selfishness. i 
_\suffered by his suite were on many occasions extremely annoying, and | quote 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 


BY MRS. ABELL, (LATE MISS ELIZA BALCOMBE. ) 


AFTER HE LEFT HER TATHER’S RESIDENCE, THE BRIARS,” 


FOR LONGWOOD. 
No. IV. 

A ball occasionally given by the officers of the 66th regiment, afforded 
some variety to the dreariness of Madame Bertrand'’s changed existence. 
One of them took place whilst we were on a visit to her, and it was arranged | 
we should go together in Nupoleon’s carriage, but dine with the Emperor first,’ 
as he said he wished to criticise our dresses, and proceed from his door to the 
ball. Madame Montholon very goodnaturedly sent her maid Josephine to ar-' 
range my hair. She combed and strained it off ny face, making me look like) 
achinese. It was the first time I had seen such a corffure, and I thought I) 
had never beheld any thing so hideous in my life, and would have gladly pulled, 
it all down, but there was no time, and I was obliged to make my appearance’ 
before Napoleon, whose laugh I dreaded, with my eyes literally starung from 
my head, occasioned by the uneasy manver im which my hair hac been ar- 
ranged. However, to my great comfort, he did not quiz it, but eaid it was the 
only time he had ever seen it wear the appearance of any thing like neatness.| 
But my little Leno fiock did not pass muster so well. He declared it was. 
frightful, from being so short, and desired me to have it lengthened. In vain 
I pleaded the impossibility of eny alteration ; he kept twitching it about until | 
was ob‘iged to fly to Josephine, and have the desired change made, by letting 
down some of the tucks, thereby spoiling the effect of my pretty dress; but | 
knew it was useless resisting when the fiat had gone forth. 

fter dinner the carriage was announced, we all obeyed the emperor's 
sigtal, of rising from table, his manner of performing that ceremony being 
brusque and startling; he would brush his chair suddenly away, and rise as if 
he had received an electric skock. 

I recollect his remarking upon the want of gallantry displayed by Englisb- 
men, in sitting so long after dinner. He said, ‘‘ If Balcombe had been there, 
he would want to drink one, two, tree, ah cing bouteilles, eh! Balcombe g 
Briars, get droonk 

It was one of his early attempts at expressing himself in English. I think I 


lof a certein hoydenish young lady—namely myself; but he had received a faivh- 
ful detail of from Dr. O'Meara. 


He pretended to scold end take me to task, 
for being such a petite folle, and said he hoped :t was not true, end began reca- 
ipitulating what I had been guilty of, to my father, which was that I had 


jteased and locked up pretty Miss P., when the ladies were being whipped* over 


ithe side of the frigate to return to the chore, and it was not unul we had vearly 
reached the fort that the fsir lady's absence was perceived, when, it being in- 
sonvenient to return to the barge, it was proposed to Captain G——, one of 

we pariy, and a great admirer of the young lady's, that he should proceed to 
| vessel and rescue the terrified girl. Napoleon said, 

“Miss Betsee must be punished for being so naughty. N’est pas, Bal- 
some '’* turning to my father, whom he eujoied to set me a task that I was 
© repeat to him on my next visit; and which request my father was delight- 
ed to put in execution, being only too happy to bave an excuse to make me 
study. 

On hearing what was in store for me, J assured him I had been punished 
enough for my cruelty to Miss P , having been really frightened out of my 
little wits, by the roaring «f the cannon from every fort whch overhung the 
bay, and from all the men of-wer stationed in the harbour, to salute Lord Am- 


lo her, to superintend my studies. 


herst on his landing. 1! also mentidned the scolding I had received from Lady 
‘Lowe, who kept desiring me to use my reason, and “not to be so childish.” 
Napvleon did not lose the opportunity of attacking Lady Lowe, though at my 
jexpense, and said he wondered at hcr want of perception in giving me credit 
for what | never possessed. 
[ amused Bonaparte that day, by my eestasies in describing the impression 
the courtier-lke manner and charming address of Loid Amherst had made on 
me. He seemed pleased at my entertaining the same idea as himself, and 
said ‘the ambassador most have been fescinating, to have so impressed your 
youthful fancy.” 

From the strict surveillance exercised over the emperor, the inconveniences 


the fullowing as an instance. My sister and I were constantly in the habit of 
staying with Madame Berirand, who kindly volunteered, during our long visits 
Upon one occasion, at her request, I at- 
temped to sing a little Fronch romance, composed by Hortense Beaubarnois, 
daughter to the Empress Josephine, eotitied ** Le Depart des Styriens” This 
song was sent to her on the preceding evening by Napoleon, who was anxious 
to hear it, and intimated that he shou d come for that purpose. He came ac- 
cording to promise, but was not ouly disappo nted, but augry, at the discordant 
sounds which issued from a piano, which from damp and disuse, had acquired 
tones very like those of a hurdy gardy. The only person in the island capable 
of remedying the instrument in question was a Mr. Gumness, band-master on 
board the ‘* General Kid,” then lying in the St. James's harbour. Mr, Guin- 
ness,* who, at the request of the countess was summoned by my father for the 

urpose, was on the point of leaving the side of the ship, when an order from 
the governor desired him to stay where he was. _ 

Nepoleon expressed a wish to see a boa constrictor brought by Sir Murray 
Maxwell to the island. | had described seeing it gorge a goat, and the extra- 
ordinary appearance it presented after swallowing such a meal. The horns of 
the unfortunate animal, which had been put alive into the cage, seemed as if 
they must protrude through the snake's skin. The emperor observed that he 
thought, from what he had heard, that * the Marquis de M—— must be like a 
boa constrictor, from the quantity he eat at dinner.” J heard that it was not 
thought advisable to eomply with the emperor s wish to have the monster con- 
veyed to Longwood, 

Early one morning, whilst I was wandering about the 

at Longwood, { encountered the emperor, who stop and told me to come 
with him, and he would show me some pretty toys. Such an invitation was 
not be resisted, and I accordingly accompanied him to his billiard-room, where 
he displayed a most gorgeously carved set of chess men, that had been present- 
ed to him by Mr. Elphinstone. He might well call them toys, every one being 
in itself a The castles, surmounting superbly chased e ts, were 
filled with warriors in the act of discharging errows from their bended bows. 
The knights were cased in armour, with their visors up, and mounted on beau- 


ns and plantations 


* This is a technica] term for lowering ladies down the side of a ship. 


+ Mr. Guinness is now member of the Royal Society of Musicians und well known 
leader of the orchestra at the nobilities’ balls, Almack’s, &c. &c, 
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tifully caparisoned horses : mitred bishops in their robes, and every pawn va-|'nel who was worth remembering, including herself; and commending me, as @ 
ried in characier aud splendour of costume, cach figure representing by its truant and a trifler, to your especial, grave, and experienced protection. ~~ 1 
dress some different nation. Such workmanship had never before left China ; pos! She sent me a letter, to be delivered to you with my own hands. But 
art and taste had been exerted to its utmost to devise such rare specimens. for yourself it had nearly failed in the delivery.” 

The emperor was as much pleased with his present as I should have been with, He gave me the letter. It was, like the writer, a pretty melange ; trifles 
any new plaything. He told me he had just finished a game of chess with gracefully expressed ; strong sense expressed like trifles ; feeli carried off 
Lady Malcolm, with these most beautifal things, and she had beaten him; he with a laugh; and palpable and fond anxiety for Lafontaine coucied in the most 
thought solely from his attention being ocenpied in admiring the men instead! merciless badinage. While I gave this missive a second, and even a third pe- 
of atvending to his game. The work-boxes and card-counters were lovely ; Tusal—for it finished with some gentle mention of the being whose name was a 
the latter representing all the trades of China, minutely carved on each. These) charm to my wearied spirit—my eyes accidentally fell on Lafontaine. His were 


‘America, or the world’s end. She controls me in every thing, insists on know- 


gilts were presented to Napoleon as a token of gratitude by Mr Elphinstone,’ 
rom thecircumstance of Napoleon having humanely attended to his brother,’ 


when severely wounded on the field of Waterloo, the Emperor sending and re-), 


freshing him with a goblet of wine from his own canteen, on hearing be was) 
faint from loss of blood. 


‘fixed on me with an expression of inconceivable distress. At length his gene- 
rous nature broke forth. 

“Marston, if I were capable of jealousy, I should be jealous of you and of 
What can be the caprice which dictated that letter ! ‘what can be 
I wish that the bullet which taid 


‘Mariamne. 


‘the interest which you evidently take in it ? 


Napoleon observed that he thought the chessmen too pretty for St. Helena,! me at your door this evening had finished its work, and put an end to an exis- 


and that therefore he should send them to the King of Rome. Another present 
which attracted my attention was a superb ivory tea-chest, and which on open-| 
ing presented a perfect model of the city of Canton, made most ingeniously of 
stained ivories; underneath this tray were pockets of the finest tea, done ap iv 
fantastic shapes. Napoleon told us that, when Emperor of France, he did not’ 
permit any tea to be drunk except that grown in Switzerland, and which so! 
nearly resembled the Chinese plant that the difference was not perceptible. He) 
also cultivated the growth of beet-root, for the purpose of making sugar, in-| 
stead of deponding on foreign produce. 

Seeing the ex-empevor oue day looking less amiable than usual, and his face, 
very much swelled and inflamed, I inquired the cause; when he told me that, 
Dr. O'Meara had just performed the operation of drawing a tooth, which caused’ 
him some pain. {| requesied he would give me the extrac'ed tooth, as Ishould, 
make Mr. Solomons set it as an ear-ring, and wear it for his sake. 

The idea made him laugh heartily in spite of his suffering, and he remarked 
that he thought [ should never cut my wisdom-teeth. He was always pleased 
on saying any thing approsching a witticism. 

Napoleon had a horror of ugly women, and knowing this weakness, T one, 
day begged he would allow me to introduce to hun a Mrs. S , the wife oi 
a gentleman holding a high official appointment in India. I must confess feel. 
ing rather nervous whilst I did so, knowing her to be one of the very plainest! 
persons ever seen. She had, nevertheless, all the airs and pretensions of a; 
beauty, and believed herself to be as lovely as Chenere had portrayed her on) 


ivory. She thought she might make an nupression on the great man, and for | 
that purpose loaded herself with all the finery an Indian wardrobe could afford ; | 
she dressed in crimson velvet, bordered with pesrls, and her black hair she 


adorned with butterflies, composed of diamonds, rubies, and emeralds. 


When introduced to Napoleon, and he had put the usual questions to her, as) 
to whether she was married, how many children she had, and so on, he scruti-|, 


nized her over and over again, trying but in vain to discover some point where- 
on to comp!iment her ; at last he perceived that she had an immense quantity 
of coarse, fuzzy, black hair, which he remarked, by sayiig to her, 

‘* Madame, you have most luxuriant hair.” 

The lady was so pleased wih this speech of the emperor's, that on her arri- 
val in England, she published in the newspapers an account of her interview 
with him, and said “ Napoleon had lost his heart to her beauty.” 

I really did incur the emperor’s displeasure for a few days, by the trick 1] 


had played him—having led him to suppose he was about to see a perfect Ve-|| 


nus: and he prohibited my ever introducing any more ladies to him. 


MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
ART 


‘Have I not in my time heard lions roar ! 

Have I not heard the sea, puft up with wind, 

Rage like an angry boar chafed with sweat ! 

Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 

And heaven’s artillery thunder in the skies ! 

Have I not in the pitched battle heard 

Loud ’larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets clang ?’, 

SHAKSPEARE. 

My first questions to Lafontaine, when I had his wound looked to, were of 
course for those whom he had left in England. 

* Ah, ha!” said he with a laugh, which showed the inextinguishable French- 
man, ‘are you constant still? Well, then, Madame La Comtesse is constant 
too ; but it is to her boudoir, or the gaieties of Devonshire House, or perhaps to 
her abhorrence of Monsieur le Mari.” 

“Le Mari!’ T repeated the words with an involuntary start 


“ Bah! ‘tis allthe same. She is affianced, and among us that tie is quite as 
legitimate as marriage, and, our libellers say, a little stronger. But they cer-, 
tainly are not married yet, for Mademoiselle Clotilde either is, or affects the in-| 
valid ; and considering the probability that she abhors the man and the match, 
I think, on the whole, that she acts diplomatically in informing the vainest colo- 
nel, in or out of France, that she is sick of any thing rather than of him.” 

* But your Mariamne—how go on your interests there!’’ The question 
brought a smile and a sigh together, before he could find an answer. 

*“* How she is, what she is doing, or intends to do, or even what she is, are 
matters that I can no more answer than I can why the wind blows. She tor- 
ments me, and takes a delight in tormenting me. I have been on the point of 
throwing up my commission a hundred times simee I saw you, and flying to 


ing all my movements from hour to hour, finds them out when | attempt to con- 
ceal them as matter of duty, tortures me for the concealment, and then laughs 
at me for the confession. She is intolerable.’’ 

** And yet you have obtained a lengthening of your chain, or how come here? 
How long have you been in Paris?” 

** Just two days; and busy ones, or I should have found you out before. 
Yes, I had Mariamne’s full permission to come ; though to this moment I can- 
not account for the change. I had received a sudden order from Montrecour, 
who is deep in the emigrant affairs, to set out with letters which could not be 
sent by the courier. But I dared not leave London without her permission ; 
and I acknowledge asking her at the same time to run away with me, and give 
herself a lawful title to be my tyrant for life. Applying to Mordecai was out 
of the question, Her answer was immediate ; contemptuous in the extreme as 
to my a peer yet almost urgent on me to accept the mission, and lose no time 
between London and Paris. Her postscript was the oddest part of all. It was 
a grave recommendation to. discover you, in whatever height or depth of the 
capital you might exist; whether you red in the court or in the cloister ; 
were the idol of the maids of honour, or the model of the monks of La Trappe ; 
to remind you that you have forgotten every body on the other side of the Chan- 


tence which has been a perpetual fever. I shall not ask what Mariamne has 
‘said to you—but J am miserable.” 
_ “ Yes, but you shal/ ask, and shall have all you ask,” said I, giving him the 
letter. “Jt isthe language of the heart, and of a heart strongly attached to 
‘you. I can see affection in every line of it. Of course she mingles a little co- 
quetry with her sentiment ; but was there ever a pretty woman, who was not 
‘more or less of acoquette? She isa gem: never think it the less pure because 
‘it sparkles Rely upon your little Mariamne.” 
| “Then you have no sincere regard for her—no wish to interfere with my 
‘claims !’’ said my pallad friend, dubiously extending his hand towards me. 
| Lafontaine, listen to me, and for the last time on the subject. I have a 
very sincere regard for her.’’ (My sensitive auditor started.) “ But, I have 
also a perfect respect for your claims. It is impossible not to acknowledge the 
‘animated graces of the lady on whom you have fixed your affections. But mine 
‘are fixed where I have neither hope to sustain them, nor power to change.— 
‘Those matters have nothing to do with choice. They are effects without a cause, 
|judgments without a reason, influences without an impulse—the problems of 
our nature, without a solution since the beginning of the world.” 
| * But, Marston, you will only laugh at me for all my troubles.” 
“ Lafontaine, I shall dono such thing. Those pains and penalties have been 
ithe lot of some of the noblest hearts and most powerful minds that the earth has 
jever seen ; and have been most keenly felt by the noblest and the most power- 
ful. The poct only only tells the trath more gracefully when he says— 
* * The spell of all spells that enamours the heart, 
To few is imparted, to millions denied ; 

*Tis the brain of the victim that poisons the dart, 

And fouls jest at that by which sages have died.’ 


* But now, my friend, let us talk ef other things. We must not sink into a 
\pair of sentimentalists ; these are terrible times. And now, tell me what brought 
jyou out of quiet England among our madmen here !”’ 

| ** | may now tell all the world,’’ was the reply, * for the evil is done beyond 
remedy. 1 was sent by our friends in London, to carry the last warning to the 
royal family of all that has happened this day. My papers contained the most 
exact details, the names of the leaders, their objects, their points of assembling, 
jand even their points of attack. ‘hose were furnished, as you may conceive, 
iby one of the principal conspirators ; a fellow whom I afterwards saw on horse- 
back in front of the Tuileries, and whom, I think, I had the satisfaction of dis- 


;mounting by a shot from my carbine.”’ 

| I mentioned the fruitlessness of my own effort to awake the ministry. 

| ** Ah,” said he, with a melancholy smile, “‘ my friend, if you had been admit- 
ted into the palace, or inte the council-chamber itself, you would have had pre- 
cisely the same tale to tell. All was infatuation. I was ushered into the high- 
est presence last midnight. My despatches were read. I was complimented 
on my zeal, and then was told that every thing was provided for. I was even 
closetted for two hours with the two individuals who, of all France, or of all 
mankind, bad the largest stake in the crisis, and was again told that there was 
no crisis to be feared. 1 even offered to take a squadron of dragoons, and arrest 
the conspirators at the moment with my own hand. I saw the eyes of the nu- 
blest of women fill with tears of grief and indignation at the hopelessness of my 
appeal, and the answer, ‘that though Frenchmen might hate the ministers, they 
always loved their king.’ I saw that all was over.” 

* Still,” said J, “1 cannot comprehend how the mere mob of Paris could 
have succeeded against the defenders of the palace.” 

“ If you had seen it as I did, the only wonder is, how the Tuileries held out 
so long. After passing a night on guard at the Pavilon de Flore, I was sum- 
moned at daybreak to attend his majesty. What a staff fora reviewing mon- 
arch! The queen endeavouring to support the appearance of calmness ; Ma- 
dame Elizabeth, that human angel, following her, dissolved in tears ; the two 
royal children, weeping and frightened, making their way through the crowd of 
‘nobles, guardsmen, domestics who had gathered promiscuously in the cham- 
\bess and corridors, armed with whatever weapons they could find, and all in 
confusion. From the windows there was another scene; and the only time 
when I saw the queen shudder, was when she cast her eye across the Place du 
‘Carrousel, and saw it covered with the dense masses of the multitude drawn 
‘up in battle-array. A more gloomy sight never met the eye. From time to 
‘time the distant discharge of cannon was heard, giving us the idea that some 
treachery was transacting in the remoter parts of the city, every discharge an- 
swered by a roar of—‘ Down with the King’—‘ Death to Marie Antoinette’— 
‘The lamp-iron to all traitors.’ While, as I glanced on those around me, I saw 
despair in every countenance ; the resolution perhaps to die, but the evident 
belief that their death must be in vain. You now know all.”’ 

I still expressed my strong anxiety to know what had been the events within 
the palace. 

«Marston, I cannot think of them. I cannot speak of them. I see nothing 
but a vision of blood, shame, folly, wretchedness. There never was a cause 
more fatally abandoned. Every thing that could be done to ruin a monarchy 
was done. I was standing beside the royal group, when a depatation from the 
National Assembly made its appearance. At its head was a meagre villain, 
whom one might have taken for the public executioner. He came up, cringing 
and bowing, to the unfortunate king ; but with a look which visibly said—We 
have you in our power. I could have plunged my sword in the triumphant vil- 
lain’s heart. I had even instinctively half drawn it, when I felt the gentle pres- 
sure of a hand on mine. It was the queen’s. ‘ Remember the king’s presence. 
We must owe nothing to violence,’ were her words. And at this instant she 
looked so heart-broken, yet so noble, that I could have worshipped her. The 
deputation pressed the necessity of ‘taking shelter,’ as they phrased it, ‘in the 
bosom of the faithful Assembly.’ The words, ‘assembly of traitors,’ burst 
from my lips. A shout of approbation arose onall sides. But I was more re- 
warded by a sorrowing smile from the queen. She was indignant at the pro 
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within a few months, by the solid majesty of marble. But, on this memorable 
and melancholy night, the ornaments bore, to me, the look of those sad frivoli- 
ties with which France is fond of ornamenting her tombs. The chandeliers 


posal ‘No; never shall I leave this spot but by the king’s command!’ she 
exclaimed. ‘J would rather be chained to the walls.’ As the guard pressed, 


round her at the words, she suddenly stopped, took a pistol from one of the 
Garde du Corps, and forcing it on the king—‘ Now,’ said the heroine—* now is burned dim ; the busts and statues looked ghost-like ; the chief part of the mem- 


the time to show yourself a king of France!’ An universal cry of enthusiasm bers had thrown themselves drowsily on the benches; aud the debate had lan- 
arose, and hundreds of swords were brandished in the air. ‘The deputation, guished into the murmurs of a speech, to which no one listened. Ifthe loaded 
evidently expecting to be massacred, made an effort to reach the door, and the |table, with its pile of petitions and ordonnances, in the m dst of the hall, could 
monarchy was on the point of being saved; when the leader of the party have been iumagined into a bier; the whole had the aspect of a chapelle ar- 
glanced back at the royal circle. There stood unfortunate Louis, hesitating, dente ; there, indeed, lay in state the monarchy of France. My unlucky friend, 
with the pistol in his hand. On such moments all depends. The villain crept, Of course, was not there ; but I saw, in a narrow box, on the ri ht of the pre- 
up to the king, and whispered in his ear—* Would you have all your family put sident, a group, from which, when once seen, I found it impossible to withdraw 
to deatht Ia the Assembly all are safe.’—‘ Well, then, we shall go,’ was the, My gaze—the first and most exalied victims of the Revolution, the king and his 
simple answer. He might have added—*‘ To the scaffold.’ The queen pressed, family. All but one were apparently overcome with fatigue ; for they had sat 
her hands on her eyes, and wept bitterly. All were silent. Ina few minutes there fifteen hours. But that one sat with a steady eye and an erect front, as 
more our sad procession was crossing the garden to the door of the Assembly, if superior to all suffering. I had seen Marie Antoinette, the most splendid 
amid a roar, which could not have been fiercer or more triumphant had we been figure, in all the splendours of her court. I had seen her unshaken before vast 
going to execution.” popular assemblages, in which any tash or ruffian hand might have taken her 
It was already twilight ; the fine summer's day, as if it had been dimmed by, life at the instant ; but she now gave me an impression of a still higher order. 
the desperate scenes of which it was witness, set in sudden clouds ; and the Sitting im calm resignation and unstained dignity, her stately form and counte- 
diatant shoutinys of the populace seemed to be answered by the voice of a nance, pale and pure as marble, looked like some noble statue on a tomb ; or 
storm. Lafontaine’s wound began to bleed afresh by the agitation of his story, rather, sitting in that chamber of death, like some pure spirit, awaiting the 
-and to find medical assistance, was my first object. ‘Having seen him conveyed Summons to ascend from the relics of haman guilt, infirmity, and passion before 
to my bed, and leaving him in charge of my valet, I hastened towards the resi- her. 
dence of the physician to the embassy. In doing this, I had to cross the Rue _ But the slumbers of the Assembly were soon to be broken. A tumult, and 
St. Honoré. But there my course was stopped. I shrink from alluding to the tramping of many feet, was heard at the door. It was followed by the thun- 
those horrid seenes and times. The scene which there met mv eyes has der of clubs and hammers breaking it in; the bars gave way; the huissiers and 
scarcely left them since. aa other attendants rushed through the body of the hall, and took refuge behind 
The populace were returning from the conquest and plunder of the palace to the chair of the president in afiright ; the sleepers sturted from their seats ; _ 
the Palais Rovale, the headquarters of all convulsion ; and they had arranged with a roar which spoke the true supremacy of the new power in Freee, ie 
their ranks into something like a triumphal procession on the stage. The dead mob poured in They announced themselves a deputation from the Municipa- 
bodies of the brave Swiss were carried on boards or biers, preceded by banners lity, and instantly took possession of the benches. Men, women, and even 
of all kinds ; the plundered ornaments of the Tuileries were borne on the heads children, composed this barbarian invasion ; like al! that I had seen, half intox- 
of men; the horses from the royal stables, caparisoned for the occasion, drew icated ; but evidently trained by higher hands for more determined evil. A 
hearses, in which the bodies of the mob who had fallen were deposited. Brief, CBosea set of orators, in Roman robes, probably plundered from some suburb 
as the time for decoration had been, wreaths: of artificial flowers, taken frow the ‘2¢atre, moved forward to the table, and took their seats round it in as much so- 
shops of the merchandes de modes, and theatrical shawls and mantles from the lemnity as conscript fathers. The chef speaker then advanced from the door, 
stores of the fripiers, covered the biers; and the whole, surrounded and fol- preceded by the head of one of the murdered Swiss on 4 pike, a hideous spec- 
lowed by a forest of pikes and bayonets, plumes and flags, had no other light tacle, and, drawing from his belt a dagger, commenced a furious harangue 
than the lurid and shifting blaze of thousands of torches tossing in the wild and) *8%98t every thing that bore the shape of authority im the kingdom. The As- 
howling wind. ‘sembly did not escape in the general outpouring of its bitterness. They were 
The train seemed endless ; shocked and sickened, I had made repeated ef- charged with want of zeal, with want of honesty, and, most formidable of all, 
forts to cross the column, but was repeatedly driven back. If all the dead eri-|,W4%* Of patriottsm. , J saw many a member cower at the word ; for it was the 
minality of Paris hod risen to join all the living, it could searcely have increased) COUDtersiga of Jacobinism ; and the = om whom that charge was personally 
my astonishment at the countless thousands which continued to pour on betore, teed, was sure to fall by pistol or Cagger. But the rage of the harangue 
me ; nor scarcely, if the procession had started from the grave, could it have, “4S levelled at the royal family. “There sits the tyrant!” he = 
looked more strange, squallid, haggard, and woe-begone. Inthe rear came) |Pointing with his poniard to the meekest of monarchs and of men. oii “+ an 
the cannon, which had achieved the melancholy victory. And they, again, were) S@™Ce o the people calls for victims. How long shall it be insult d tlhe 
sometimes converted into the carriage of the dead, sometimes of the plunder, "°° }§ blind, tear the bandage from her eyes. How long shall the swor hy ° 
and, in every instance, were surmounted by women, female furies, drinking, | |People rust in its sheath! Liberty sitting on h€r altar demands new sage yer 
shouting, and uttering cries of unspeakable savageness and blasphemy against, '? feed the fame. The blood = yen» the only incense worthy to be of- 
priests, nobles, and kings ; and, mingled with all this, were choruses of bac-! fered by a regenerated people ! : 
chanal songs, accompanied with shouts of laughter. It was now near mid-! At every pause of those fierce interjections, the crowd burst into yells of 
night ; and my anxiety for the condition of my unfortunate friend at last urged) |plause, drew knives and daggers from their bosoms, flourished them in the alr, 
me to make a desperate attempt to force my way through the mass of pikes and and echoed the words. The Assembly were evidently held in terror of their 
daggers. After being swept far along with the stream, I reached the street in) lives. The president made some faint attempts to restore order. A few of the 
which the physician lived. He set out with me immediately, and, by his supe- members made faint attempts at speeches. But the mob were masters ; and a 
rior knowledge of the route, we were enabled to make our way unimpeded, night of such horrors passed, as 1 had never dreamed of before. At daybreak 
through streets, that looked like dens of robbers, to my hotel. _ the orator demanded that a decree should be instantly passed, suspending the 
But there a new and still more alarming disappointment awaited me. j king, the ministry, and.even the Assembly, in the midst of which he stood. Of 
found the porter and all the attendants of the establishment gathered on the) |@!! the extravagances ever conceived—of all the insolences of power—of all 
the licenses of popular licentiousness, this was the most daring, unrivalled, and 


stairs in terror. Lafontaine was gone! Whether, frenzied by the insults and) 
yells of the populace, who continued to pass in troops from time to time, or unimagined ; and yet this was carried, with scarcely a voice raised against it. 


anxious for my safety, he had started from his bed, put on his sword, and rushed, ! he trembling president, with the dagger at his throat, put the =pten for ex- 
into the street; without the possibility of being restrained, and without utter-| Haguishing the throne, the cabinet, and calling a new Assembly! From that 
ing a word of explanation. hour the monarchy was no more. ; 

Exhausted as | was by fatigue, and still more by the sights and scenes| During this tremendous discussion, I had not ventured to raise my eyes to- 
through which I had just passed, this intelligence was a severe blow. ‘The fate! wards the royal family ; but, as all were now about to retire, | dared a single 
of a young enthusiast, and a foreigner, whom I had known but so lately, and of glance. The king was slowly leaving the bex, leading the dauphin by the 
‘whom I knew so little, might not have justified much personal sacrifice. But! |nand ; the Privcess Elizabeth was carrying the sleeping dauphiness in her 
the thought of the heart that would be broken by his falling into the hands of arms; the queen stayed behind, alone, for a moment, sitting, as she had done 
the barbarians, who were now masters of every thing, smote keenly upon me. | for hours, with her eyes fixed on vacancy, and her countenance calm, but corpse- 
Mariamne would die ; and though I was by no means a lover of Mariamne, yet, like. At ~—— she seemed to recollect that she was alone, and suddenly 
where I had seen so much that was loveable, I might have a regard next in de-,/started up. hen nature had its way; she tottered, and famted. From that 
gree. There may, and does often, exist the tenderness of love without the ight forth, that glorious creature never saw the light of day but through the 
flame. I could have looked on this pretty and animated creature as the wife of} bars of a prison, From the Feuillans, the royal family were consigned to the 
Lafontaine, or of any other object of her choice, without the slightest pang ; but cells of the Temple, from which Louis and Marie Antoinette never emerged 
I could not have looked upon her pining away in hopelessness, wasting in silent|;but to the grave ! ‘ 
sorrow, or with her gay and gentle existence clouded by a loss which nothing | This night taught me a lesson, which neither ume nor circumstance has ever 
could repair, without thinking every effort of mine to avert evil from her, due’ made ime forget. It cured me of all my republican fantasies at once, and for 
on every principle of common feeling. , /ever. I believe myself above the affectation of romantic sensibility. But it 

would not be less affectation to deny the feelings to which that awful scene of 


While | lered, a note was b t wri . 
wee inn, by human guilt and human suffering gave birth. If the memory of the popular 


had satlied from his chamber, and evidently written under the wildest emotion.‘ ns? : 
It told me, ina few scarcely legible words, that he felt life a burden to him, and. atrocities made me almost abhor human nature, the memory of that saaes 


thanked Heaven for the opportunity now offered of dying for his king and the and illustrious woman restored my admiration of the noble qualities that may 
glory of France. ‘That the monarchy had perished beyond redemption. But, sill be found in human nature. “If I forget thee even in my mirth,” the lan- 
that, though the royal family were surrounded by the poniards of assassins, it SU*8° ©! the Israelite to his beloved city, was mine, in scarcely a less solemn 
was his determination to follow and find them, rescue them, or die at their feet.| °F S4¢red spirit, in those hours of early experience. . Let the hearts and eyes 
This strange production closed with— You shall hear of me within twenty-four! °! others refuse to acknowledge such feelings. I am not ashamed to say, that 


hours, living or dead. If 1 fall, remember me to my affianced wife ; and vin- / have shed many a tear over the fate of the King and Queen of France. In 
, the finest fictions of genius, in the most high-wrought sorrows of the stage, I 


dicate my character to the world.” i 
This was so like insanity, that it perplexed me more and more ; but, on se-, have never been so deeply touched, I have never felt myself penetrated with 
such true and irresistible emotion, as in reading, many a year after, the simplest 


cond thoughts, it appeared to offer some clue to his pursuit—He had gone to’ , ; the last 
die in presence of the royal family. If they were ee be found by bine at alj,| Secord of the unhappy Bourbons. What must it be, to have witnessed 
agonies of their hearts and throne ! 


they must be foand inthe Assembly. 1 immediately went to the garden of the! 
met their new legislative palace should be erected. || — 
e muititude had now partially retired, for 1t was midnight ; and the entrance, 
was comparatively clear. A died force of the National Guard still kept the). THE COMIC ALMANAC, 
drunken rabble at a distance ; and the five franc piece, with which I tempted), BY GEORGE cruIKsHANK. London, Bogue. 
the incorruptibility of a peculiarly ferocious-looking patriot, admitted me with- | The matchless and inexhaustible George is this year more exuberant than 
out delay. ever, and, with all his exuberance, if possible, even more delightfully comic with 
What a scene there presented itself to my eyes! The “Salle” was large| pencil and pen. To afford a notion of such a performance by reviewing it, 1s 
and showy ; and when | had attended it in former debates, it exhibited the taste|/out of the question : it must be seen, and pored over for hours, to be at ail a 
and skill which the French, more than any other people on earth, exhibit in tem-| preciated according to its ments. Two of the monthly plates, of a page ot 
porary things. Nothing could exceed the elegance with which the Parisian de- are Iliads in their way ; and the great anti-temperance meeting of Wine, Spiri 
corators had fitted up this silk and tinsel abode, which was to be superseded,’ and Beer in bottles, and the weight of property, “Ten Thousand a Year,” are 
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in themselves such proofs of originality and talent, that we would give six times! 
the price of the Almanac for either, and twice as much for the moral elements’ 


(to reconcile us to our lots) in the last. Take the following humorous sketches | 


and squibs at random, as they come, scattered over every leaf :— 

“ Wine v. Water.—Great Anti- Temperance Meeting.—A highly respectable 
meeting of some of the most influencial wines, beers, and spirits, was held for’ 
the purpose of considering the best means of opposing the Temperance move-| 
ment. Among those on the platform we particularly noticed Port, Sherry, and. 
Claret ; while, at the lower end of the room, were Cape, Marsala, and a depu-| 
tation from the British Wines, who were represented by the T'wo-and-twopenny, 
sparkling Champagne, more familiarly known as the * Genuine Walker.’ Most’ 
of the principa! wines wore the silver collars of the orders to which they re-| 
spectively belonged ; and Port having been unanimously voted into the chair, 
the business of the meeting was opened by Corkscrew, in a concise but pointed! 
manner. Champagne was the first to rise, in a state of great effervescence.| 
He declared that he was frothing over with pure indignation at the idea of wine’ 
being excluded from the social board ; and, indeed, he found it impossible to! 
preserve the coolness which ought to belong to him. He was not one to keep 
any thing long bottled up (* Hear!” and a laugh); indeed, when he once let. 
loose, out it must all come ; and he did say that the temperance movement was! 
playing old gooseberry with-him in every direction (Cries of ‘ Shame! from 
the Genuine Walker). Claret said that he did not often get into a state of fer-) 
mentation ; bat on this occasion he did feel his natural smoothness forsaking] 
him. He begged leave to propose the following resolution :—*‘ hat the substi-| 
tution of water for wine is likely to dissolve all social ties, and is calculated to, 
do material injury to the constitution.’ Rum rose, he said, for the purpose of! 
opposing this resolution, which he thought of too sweeping a character. He, 
(Rum), so far from wishing to get rid of water altogether, was always happy to! 
meet with it on equal terms; and he knew that he (Rum), as well as many of 
his friends around him, had derived a good deal of their influence from being 
mixed up with water, and going, as it were, half-way, which there could be no! 
objection to. Gin begged leave to differ from the honourable spirit that had, 
just sat down, and who was so unaccustomed to be on his legs at all, that it was 
not surprising he should have failed to make a respectable stand on the present 
occasion (Cries of * Order!) He (Gin) had no wish to create eonfbsion! 
(Tronical cheering from Marsala). He understood the meaning of that cheer ; 
and would certainly confess that the honourable beverage—for he would not 
use the stronger term of wine (a /augh)—was not likely to create confusion in! 
any quarter. No; he (the honourable beverage) was not strong enough for, 
that (Renewed laughter). He (Gin) had, perhaps, suffered more from water, 
than all the other wines and spirits whom he now saw before him put together. 
His reputation had been materially hurt by it; and he was strongly of opinion’ 
that the only thing to be done with water is to throw it overboard (Hear, hear). 
A French wine, whose name we could not learn, let something drop, but we) 
were unable to catch it. Cape now rose, but was immediately coughed down) 
in avery unceremonious manner. The thanks of the meeting having been 
voted to Port for his able conduct in the decanter, the meeting separated ; but 
not until a committee had been chosen, consisting of a dozen of wine and a 
gallon of beer, with power to add to their number, either by water or other- 
wise.” 


a wide scope of horrors. e will be dark days for England, which we must 
be prepared for by lighting candles. After New Year's day there will be many 
broils, and Turkey will be torn to pieces by domestic violence.” 

““ The Garden.—lf any thing is done in the garden at this time of the year, 
perhaps the best thing will be to run about in it. Do not attempt to move “any 
of your trees, but keep your junior branches moving as much as possible. This 
is the best time to take your shrub in-doors ; but it should be rum shrub, watered 
in moderation, and taken at night over a cheerful fire.” 


“ Decisions in Hilary Term.—When a conveyafce has already suflicient par-|, 


ties, it has been held that the remainder man may be shut out. ‘This was de- 
cided in the case of Podger versus the driver and conductor of the Atlas omni- 
bus.—If a party offers to pledge himself, semble, that a pawnbroker cannot be! 
compelled to take him in, though it is done frequently.—It is not yet decided! 
whether the new act for the protection of the queen’s person, which inflicts a 
penalty for presenting fire-arms at the queens person, does or does not extend 
to the sentinéts on duty, who present arms at her Majesty whenever she leaves 


“ Predictions for stag examining the horoscope, it seems to embrace) | 
“her 


the palace.—The new poor-iaw act, prohibiting all out-door relief, does net apply! 
to trees, which may be re-leaved out of doors at the usual period.” 

“ Observations.—The prevalence of the wind is so great in the month of, 
March, that the trees generally begin blowing.” 

“« Report on the Training of Puuper Children —With a view to the iutroduc-| 
tion of dancing into pauper schools, we have caused a copy of the following! 
questions to be addressed to the master of every union workhouse :—1. Inquire) 
the state of all the pauper children’s toes, and how they are likely to turn out. 
3. Inquire the age at which the dancing days are usually said tobe over. 4.) 
Cause an investigation into the meaning of the familiar term ‘leading him | 
pretty dance ;’ which is beiieved to be a sort of pas de do between a debtor, who! 
is out of the way, and a creditor.”’ } 

Prospectus the ASrial Building Company.—A few gentlemen having, 
taken the air for the purposes of building, have formed themselves into a com-| 
pany, and are anxious to let in a limited number of the public. A surveyor, | 
employed to survey the air, has reported that he sees nothing to obsiruct the 
views of the company. It is one of the peculiar advantages of this association, 
that there need be no outlay for land; and the great hope of success in this 
speculation arises from the fact, that there is no ground for it. The company 
will apply to parliament for an air-enclosure bill, on the same principle as the 

measure fot shutting up Hampstead Heath: but, in the mean time, 
the treasurer will receive deposits on shares, and take premiums for air allot- 
ments The intention of the company isto form an zrial city ; and an archi- 
tect has drawn plans, including sites for the various contemplated buildings ; the 
whole of which buildings may be seen (on paper) at the society’s office, so that 
the sites may be at once secured and paid for. ’ 

As a musical caricature, the mouse at the pianoforte, with three grave cat- 
amateurs listening to what is so different from their mew-sick, is laughable, and 
so is the verse. 

“ The Singing Mouse. 
*Tis thought a very wondrous thing 
That any monse is known to sing ; 
But only keep your cat away, 
And all your mice will learn to play.” 

A Report of the R Humane Society for the Prevention of Accidents on 
Artificial eis sae ts for which we regret we have not room, as our Ga- 
aette is not on the sliding scale. 


Decemper 30, 


[ Concluded. } 


| Unremitting exertions were made to equip the ships which he had chosen, 
and especially the Victory, which was once more to bear his flag. Before he 
‘left London he called at his upho!sterer’s, where the coffin (made of the main- 
wast of L’Orient, the French ship which blew up at the Nile) which Captain 
‘Hallowell had given him was deposited, and desired that its history might be 
engraven upon the lid, saying that it was highly probable he might want it on 
his return, He seemed, indeed, to have been impressed with an expectation 
that be should fall in the battle. 

| Ina lerter to his brother he said he knew they meant to make a dead set 
jat the Victory. He left Porisinouth, accompanied with the blessings and 
‘prayers of assembled multitudes, and wrrived off Cadiz on the 29th of 
September, his birthday. Fearing that if the enemy knew his force they 
‘might be deterred from venturing to sea, he kept out of sight of land, desired 
‘Collingwood to fire no salute, and hoist no colors ; and wrote to Gibraltar, to 
ireques: that the force of the fleet might not be inserted there in the Gazette. 
|His reception in the Mediterranean fleet was as gratifying as the farewell of 
jhis countrymen at Portsmouth; the officers who came on board to welcome 
um forgot his rank as commander, in their joy at seeing him again. On the 
day of his arrival, Villeneuve received orders to put to sea the first opportu- 
‘nity. Villeneuve, however, hesitated, when he heard that Nelson had resum- 
‘ed the command. There was soon, however, every indication that the enemy 
would speedily venture out; officers and mea were in the highest spirits at 
the prospect of giving them a decisive blow ; such, indeed, as would put an 
jend to all further contest upon the seas. ‘J verily believe,” said Nelson 
(writing on the 6th of October), “that the country will soon be put to some 
expense On my account; cither a monumert or a new pension and honors, for 
‘Uhave not the smallest doubt but that a very few days, almost hours, will put 
‘us in battle. ‘The saccess no man can insure ;*but for the fighting them, if 
they can be got at, I pledge myself.—The sooner the better. 1 don’t like to 
ihave these things upon my mind.” 

| Onthe 9th Nelson sent Collingwood what he called in his diary the Nelson- 
itouch. ‘I send you,” said he, ‘my plan of attack, as far as a man dare ven- 
ture to guess at the very unceriain position the enemy may be found in.” ‘The 
order of sailing was to be the order of battle. The fleet in two lines, with an 
advanced squadron of eight of the fastest sailing two deckers. Nelson said, 
\* That his admirals and captains, knowing his precise ovject to be that of a 
close and decisive action, would suppiy any deficiency of signals, and act ac- 
‘cordingly. Jn case sigr.als cannot be seen or clearly understood, no captain 
can do wrong if he places his ship alongside that of an enemy.” 

At daybreak of the 2ist the combined fleets were distinctly seen fiom the 
Victory’s deck, formed in a close line of battle ahead, on the starboard tack, 
‘about twelve miles to leeward, avd standing tothe south. Our fleet consisted 
lof twenty-seven sail of the line and four frigates; theirs of thirty three, and 
‘seven large frigates. Their superiority was greater in size, and weight of me- 
tal, than m numbers. They had four thousand troops on board ; and the best 
riflemen who could be procured, many of them Tyrolese, were dispersed 
\through the ships. 

Soon after daylight Nelson came upon deck. The 21st of October was a 
oe his uncle, Captain Suckling, in the 


ifestival in his family, because on that 
‘Dreadnought (the ship now lying off Greenwich), with two other line-of-battle 
ships, had beaten off a French squadron of four sail of the line, and three fri- 
gates, Nelson, with that sort of superstition from which few persons are en- 
\tirely exempt, had more than once expressed his persuasion that this was to be 
the day of his battle also; and he was well pleased at seeing his prediction 
‘about to be verified. Signal was made to bear down upon the enemy in two 
‘lines ; and the fleet set all sail. Collingwood, in the Royal Sovereign, led the 
jlee line of thirteen ships ; the Victory led the weather line of fourieen. 
Blackwoud went on board the Victory sbout six. He found the Admiral in 
|good spirits, but very calm; not in that exhiliration which he had felt upon en- 
ltering into battle at Aboukir and Copenhagen; he kiiew that his own life 
would be particularly aimed at, and seems to have looked for death with al- 
most as sure an expectation as for victory. His whole attention was fixed upon 
ithe enemy. 

Villeneuve was a skilful seaman. He formed the fleet in a double line ; 
jevery alternate ship being about a cable's length to windward of her second 
jahead and astern. Nelson, certain of a triumphant issue to the day, asked 
‘Blackwood what he should consider as a victory. That oificer answered, that, 
‘considering the handsome way in which baitle was offered by the enemy, he 
\thought it would be a glorious result if fourteen were captured. He replied, 
**T shall not be satisfied with less than twenty.”’ Soon afterwards he asked 
him, if he did not think there was a signal wanting. Captain Black wood made 
lanswer that he thought the whole fleet seemed very clearly to understand what 
they were about. ‘These words were scarcely spoken before that signal was 
‘made, which will be remembered as long as the language, or even the memory, 
‘of England shall endure—Nelson’s last signal :—*t ENGLAND EXPECTS EVERY 
‘MAN TO Do MIs DUTY!” It was reccived throughout the fleet with a shout of 
jauswering acclamation, made sublime by the spirit which it breathed, and the 
feeling which it expressed. ‘* Now,” said Lord Nelson,“ I can do no more. 
‘We must trust to the great Disposer of all events. and the justice of our 
jcause,” ‘ 

| He wore that day, as usual, his Admiral’s frock coat, bearing on the leit 
breast four stars, of the different orders with which he was invested.* Orna- 
ments which rendered him so conspicuous a mark for the enemy, were beheld 
jwith ominous apprehensions dy his officers. It was known that there were ri- 
iflemen on board the French ships ; and it could not be doubted but that his life 
\would be particularly aimed at. 

| The French Admiral, from the Buceutaure, beheld the new manner in which 
‘his enemy was advancing—Nelson and Collingwood each leading his line. Ten 
minutes before 12 the enemy opened their fire. Eight or mine of the ships 
immediately ahead of the Victory, and across her bows, fired s ngle guns at 


| * Captain W. H. Smyth, R.N., ua letter addressed to the editor of the United Service 
\Journel, July, 1842, and headed ** Nelson Vindicated fiom Vanity in his Last Moments,” 
‘says, ‘* The popular tale runs, that just previous to the battle which settled the maritime 
\fate of the war, Nelson descended to the cabin, where he decorated himself with the in- 
signia of all his orders, and remounted the deck in conspicuous splendour. On being told 
by Captain Hardy that his stars and medals would mark him to the enemy, he exclaimed, 
‘In honour I have gained them, and in honour [Udiewiththem” * * * 
}Nelson had dressed himself in the saine coat which he had commonly worn since he left 
}Portsmouth ; it was a plain-cut blue coat, on which the star of the Bath was embroidered, 
as wasthencustomary. While walking the deck, and after the firing had commenced, Hardy 
remarked that the e would draw attention from the enemy’s tops, to which the hero 
coolly replied, ‘‘ He was aware it might be seen, but it was now too late to be shifting a 
coat. 

These arg the facts, and those were his words, and not the “ bit of melo-dramatic fus- 
tian,” (as the gallant captain truly calls it), falsely attributed to him. Captain Smyth’s 
authority for this was the late Sir T, Hardy . 
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her, to ascertain whether she was yet within their range. As soon as Ne!so»! intentiou to bear down upou the Victory. 1 have called two or three of ou 
perceived that their shot pessed over him, he desired Blackwood and C»ptata fresh ships round, end have no doubt of giving tnem a drubbing ” “T hope,” 
Prowse, of the Sirius, to repair to their respective frigates ; and, on their way, said Nelson, “none of our ships have struck.” Hardy answered, “ There was 
to tell all the captains of the line-of-battie ships that he depended on their ex- (no fear of that.” Then, and not till then, Nelson spoke of himself. “fama 


ertions ; and that if, by the proscribed mode of attack they found it impractica- dead man, Hardy,” said he; “Iam going fast; 1t will be all over with me 
ble to get into action immediately, they might adopt whatever they thought|soon.’ Hardy observed, that he hoped Mr. beatty, the surgeon, could yet 
best, provided it led them quickly and closely alongside an enemy. As they hold out some prospect of life. “Oh, no,” he replied, “it is impossible, y 


were standing on the front of the poop, Blackwood took him by the hand, say-| back is shot through; Beatty will tell you so” Captain Hardy then once 
ing, he hoped soon to return and find him in possession of twenty prizes. He! more sieok hands with him, and, with @ heart almost bursting, hastened upon 
replied, ** God bless you, Blackwood ; I shall never see you again "+ _ {ideck. 
Nelson's column was steered about two points more to the north than Col- | By this time all feeling below the breast was gone; and Nelson, having 
lingwood’s, in order to cut off the enemy's escape into Cadiz; the lee line, imade the sargeon ascertain this, said to him, “ You know | em gone—I know 
therefore, was first engaged. “ See,’’ cried Nelson, nag to the Royal So ||. I feel something rising in my breast (putting his hand on his left side) 
vereign, as she steered right for the centre of the enemy’s line, cut through i: |which tells me so.” And upon Beatty's inquiring whether his pain was very 
astern of the Santa Anna, three@ecker, and engaged her at the muzzle of her great’ he replied, ‘So great that he wished he was dead, Yet,” said he, in 
guns on the starboard side : * see how that noble fellow, Collingwood, carries, a lower voice, * one would like to live a little longer, too!” Captain Hardy, 
his ship into action !” some fifty minutes after he had left the cockpit, returned, and again taking the 
The enemy continued to fire a gun at a time at the Victory, till they saw |nand of his dying friend and commander, congratulated him on havin gained 
that a shot had passed through ber maim-top-gallant sail, then they opened 4 complete victory. How many of the enemy were taken he did not know, as 
their broadside, aiming chiefly at her rigging, in the hope of disabling her be- |it was impossible to perceive them distinctly ; but fourteen or fifteen at least. 
fore she could close with them. Nelson, as usual, had hoisted several flags |** That's well,” cried Nelson, ‘but I bargained for twenty.” And then, in a 
lest one should be shot away. The enemy showed no colors till late in the ac |stronger voice, he said, * Anchor, Hardy, anchor.” Hardy, upon this, hinted 
tion, when they began to feel the necessity of having them to strike. For thst Admiral Collingwood would take upon hi:nself the direction of affairs. 
this reason the Sentissima Trinidad, Nelson's old acquaintance, as he used to |** Not while I live, Hardy,” said the dying Nelson, ineffectually endeavoring to 
call ber, was distinguishable only by her four decks; and to the bow of this jraise himself from the bed: “ Do you anchor.” His previous order for pre- 
opponent he ordered the Victory to be steered. Meantime an incessant raking) paring (0 anchor had showa how clearly he foresaw the necessity of this. 
fire was kept up upon the Victory. The Admiral’s secretary, Mr. Scott, was | Presently, calling Hardy beck, he said to him ia a low voice, “ Don’t throw me 
one of the first who fell. Nelson, who had a great regard for Mr. Scott, anx- |overboard ;"” and he desired that he might be buried by his parents, unless it 
iously asked, ‘Is that poor Scoit that’s gone!” and being informed that it was |should please the King to order otherwise. ‘** Kiss me, Hardy,” said he. Hardy 
indeed so, exclaimed, * Poor fellow!” Presently a double-headed shot struck |knelt down, and kissed his cheek ; and Nelson said, “ Now I am satisfied. 
a party of marines, who were drawn up on the poop, and killed eight of them ; | Thank God I have done my duty.” Hardy stood over him in silence for a mo- 
upon which Nelson immediately deswed Captain Adair to disperse his men|/ment or two, then knelt again and kissed his forehead. ‘ Who is that!’’ said 
round the ship, that they might not suffer so much from being together. A |Nelson ; and being informed, he replied, “* God bless you, Hardy.” And Hardy 
few minutes afierwards a shot struck the fore-brace bits on the quarter-deck, |then left him—for ever. 
and passed between Nelson and Hardy, a splinter from the bit tearmg off Har | Nelson now desired to be turned upon his right side, and said, * I wish I had 
dy’s buckle, and bruising his foot. Both stopped, and looked anxiously at exch |not left the deck, for I shall soon be gone.” Death was, indeed, rapidly ap- 
other, each supposing the other to be wounded. Nelson then smiled, and said, |proaching. He said to the chaplain, ** Doctor, I have not been a great sinner.” 
“This is too warm work, Hardy, to last long.” . |His articulation now became difficu!t; but he was distinctly heard to say, 
The Victory had not yet returned a single gun; fifty of her men had been |** Thank God, I have done my duty.” These words he repeatedly pronounced, 
by this time killed or wounded, and her main-top-mast, withrall her studding |and they were the last words which he uttered. He expired at thirty minutes 
sails and her booms, shot away. Nelson declared that, ir. all his battles, he jathes four—tliree hours and a quarter after he had received his wound. 
had seen nothing which surpassed the cool courage of his crew on this occa- Within a quarter of an hour after Nelson was wounded, above fifty of the 
sion. At four minutes after wwelve she opened her fire from both sides of her |Victory’s mea, fell by the enemy’s musketry. They, however, on their part 
deck. Jt was not possible to break the enemy's line without running on board |were not idle; and it was not long before there were only two Frenchmen leit 
one of their ships: Hardy informed him of this, and asked him which he would jalive in the mizen-top of the Redoubtable. One of them was the man who had 
prefer. Nelson replied, ‘‘ Take your choice, Hardy, it docs not signify much.”)|given the fatal wound: he did uot live to boast of what he had done. The 
The master wes ordered to put the helm to port, and the Victory ran on board | edoubtable struck within twenty minutes efter the fatal shot had been fired 
the Redoubtable, just as her tiller ropes were shot away. The French ship re- fom her. The Spaniards began the battie with less vivacity than her unworthy 
ceived her with a broadside, then instantly let down her lower deck for fear of allies, out they continued it with greater firmness. The Argonauta and Baha- 
being boarded through them, and never afterwards fired a great gun during ja were defended till they had each lost about four hundred men ; the San 
the action. Her tops, like those of a:l the enemy's ships, were filled with ri- Juan Nepomuceno lost three hundred and fifiy. Often as the superiority of 
flemen. || Britis courage bas been proved against France upon the seas, it was never 
Captain Harvey, in the Temeraire, fell on board the Redoubtable on the |more conspicuous than in this decisive conflict. Five of our ships were en- 
other side. Another enemy was, in like manner on board the Temeraire : so||yaged muzzle to muzz'e with five of the French. In ail five the Frenchmen 
that these four ships formed as compact a tier as if they had been moored to jproweres their lower deck ports and deserted their guns, while our men contin- 
gether, their heads lying all the same way. The Lieutenants of the Victory, |vet deliberately to load and fire tll they had made the victory secure. 
seeing this, depressed their guns of the middle and lower decks, and fired with} Once, amidst his sufferings, Nelson had expressed a wish that he were dead ; 
a diminished charge, lest the shot should pass through, end injure the Teme- /but immediately the spirit subdued the pains of death, and he wished to live a 
raire. An incessant fire was kept up from the Victory from both sides; her |little longer—doubtiess that he migh' hear the completion of the victory which 
larboard guns playing — the Buceutaure and the huge Santissima Trinidad. jhe had seen so gloriously begun. That consola'ion—that joy—that trramph, 
It had been part of Nelson’s prayer that the British fieet might be distin-\was afforded him. He lived to know that the victory was decisive ; and the 
guished by humanity in the victory which he expected. Setting an example jiast guns that were fired at the flying enemy were heard a minute or two be- 
himself, he twice gave orders to cease firing upon the Redoub:abie, s.pposing |!ore he expired. 
that she had struck, because her great guns were silent ; for, as she carricd no| The total British loss in the battle of Trafalgar amounted to one thousand 
flag, there was no means of instantly ascertaining the fact. From this ship, five hundred and eighty-seven. Twenty of the enemy struck ; but it was not 
which he had thus twice spared, he received his death. A ball fired from her |possible io anchor the fleet, as Nelson had enjoined; a gale came on fiom the 
mizen-top, which, in the then situation of the two vessels, was not more than |south-west : some of the prizes went down, some went on shote ; one effected 
fifteen yards from that part of the deck where he was standing, struck the epau- its escape into Cad.z ; others were destroyed; four only were saved, end those 
lette on his left shoulder about a quarter after one, just in the heat of action. |by the greatest exertions. 
He fell upon bis face, onthe spot which was covered with his poor secretary's | It is almost superfluous to add, that al! the honors which a grateful country 
blood. Hardy, who was a few steps from him, turning round, saw three men ‘could bestow were heaped upon the memory of Nelson. His brother was made 
raising him up. ‘They have done for me at last, Hardy,” said he. * 1 hope an Earl, with a grant of 6.0001. a yesr; 10,000/. were voted to each of his 
not,” cried Hardy. ‘“ Yes!" he replied; ** my back-bone is shot through.” sisters, and 100,000/. for the purchase uf an estate. A public funeral was de 
Yet even now, sot for a mome it losing his presence of mind, he observed, as jcreed, and a public monomert. Statues and monuments also were voted by 
they were carrying him down the ladder, that ‘he tiller ropes which had been most of our principal cities. The leaden coffin in which he was brought home 
shot away, were not yet replaced, and ordered that new ones should be rove (was cut in pieces, which were distributed as relics of Saint Neleon—so the 
immediately—then, that he might not be seen by the crew, he took out his) gunner of the Victory called them; and when, at his interment, his flag was 
handkerchief, and covered hg iace and stars. Had he but concealed these |about to be lowered into the grave, the sailors who assisted at the ceremony 
badges of honor from the enemy, England, perhaps, would not have had céuse |with one accord rent it in pieces, that each might preserve a fragment while 
to receive with sorrow the news of the batile of Trafalgar. The cockpit was |he lived. 
crowded with wounded and dying men, over whose bodies he was with some \| "The death of Nelson was felt in England as something more than a public 
difficulty conveyed, and laid upon a pallet in the midshipmen’s birth. It was |calamity ; men started at the intelligence, and turned pale as if they had heard 
soon perceived upon examination, that the wound was mortal. This, however, of the loss of a dear friend. An object of our edmiration and affection, of our 
was concealed from all except Captain Hardy, the chaplain, and the medical | pride, and of our hopes, was suddenly taken from us; and it seemed as if we 
attendants. He himself, being certain, from the sensation in bis back, and the /had never, till then, known how deeply we loved and reverenced him. What 
gush of blood he fet momently within his breast, that no human care could | he country had lost in its great naval hero—the greatest of our own, and of all 


avail him, insisted that the surgeon should leave him, and attend to those to nang! times, was scarcely taken into the accouat of grief. So perfectly, in- 


whom he might be useful ; * for,” said he, ** you can do nothing for me.” All 
that could be dove was to fan him with paper, and frequently to give him le- 
monade to alleviate his intense thirst. He was in great pain, and expressed 
much anxiety for the event of the action, which now began to declare itself. 
As often as a ship struck the crew of the Victory hurraed ; and at every hurra 
a visible expression of joy gleamed in the eyes, and marked the countena: ce 
of the dying hero. But he became impatient to see Captain Hardy ; and as 
that officer, though often sent for, could not leave the deck, Nelson feared that’ 
some fatal cause prevented him, and repeatedly cried : ** Will no one bring’ 
Hardy tome! He must be killed! He is surely dead!” An hour and ten! 
minutes elaped from the time when Nelson received his wound before Hardy) 
could come to him ‘They shook hands in silence; Hardy in vain struggling to, 
suppress the fee!wgs of that most painful and yet sublimest moment. * Well, 
Hardy,” said Nelson, “‘how goes the day with Very well,” replied 
Hardy ; ‘*ten ships have struck, but five of the van have tacked, and show an 


t “Before coing into action,” says James in his Naval History, “ Nelson visited the! 
different decks of the Victory, and ae the men at their quarters, cautioned them! 
not to fire a single shot without being sure of their object,” | 


teed, had he performed his part, that the maritime war, afger the battle of Tra- 
falgar, was considered at an end; the fleets of the enemy were not merely 
defeated, but destroyed : new navies must be built, and a new race of seamen 
reared for them, before the possibility of their invading our shores could again 
be contemplated. The victory of Trafalgar was ceiebraied, indeed, with the 
usual forms of rejoicing, but they were without joy; for such already was the 
glory of the British navy, through Nelson's surpassing genius, that it scarcely 
seemed to receive any addition from the most signal victory that ever was 
achieved on the seas; and the destruction of this mighty fleet, by which all 
the maritime schemes pf France were totaily frustrated, hardly appeared to add 
to our security or strength ; for, while Nelson was living to watch the com- 
bined squadrons of the enemy, we felt ourselves as secure as now, when they 
were no longer in existence. 

There was reason to suppose, from the appearances upon opening the body, 
that, in the course of nature, he might have attained, like his father, to a good 
old age. Yet he cannot be said to have fallen prematurely whose work was 
done ; nor ought he to be lamented, who died so full of honors, and et the 
height of human fame. He has left us, not indeed his mantle of inspiration, 
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but a name and an example which are at this hour inspiring thousands of the | The singer, however, was not to be bewitched in this manner, and adhered to 
youth of England : a name which is our pride, and an example which will cun- |his resolution of not playing the part. 


tinue to be our shield and our strength. 


|| “The despot don’t juggle me,” said he. ‘‘ He'll not find me one of the same 
| persuasion as bimself in this instance with all his rodomontade. I’! not appear, 


We have already given an instance or two of Nelson’s determined hatred and that’s flat !” 


of a Frenchman. [i sometimes almost amounts to the ludicrous. 
Mr. Elliot, our Minister at Naples, seems to have proposed to send a confi 
dential Frenchinan to him with information. ‘1 should be very happy,’’ he 


replied, “to receive authentic intelligence of the destination of the French 


squadron, their route, and time of sailing. Anything short of this is useless ; 
and I assure your Excellency that | would not, upon any consideration, have a 
Frenchman in the fleet, except a3 a prisoner. I put no confidence in them. 
You think your’s good—the Queen does the same—lI believe they are all 
alike. Whatever information you can get me I shall be very thankful for; 
but not a Frenchman comes here. Forgive me, but my mother hated the 
French.” 

He differed from Sir Sidney Smith as to the policy which ought to be pur- 
sued towarus the French in Egypt, and strictly commanded him in the strong- 
est language not, on any pretence, to permit a single Frenchman to leave the 
country, saying, that he considered it nothing short of madness to permit that 
band of thieves to return to Europe. +‘ No,” said he, “to Egypt they went 
with their own consent, and there they shall remain while Nelson commands 
this squadron; for never, never, will he consent to the return of one ship or 
Frenchman. I wish them to perish in Egypt.” 

“ There is no way of dealing with a Frenchman,”’ s:ys he to Captain Louis, 
“but to knock him down ; to be civil to them is only to be laughed at, when 
they are enemies.” 

He said to his brother. ‘“ You will have scen Latouche’s letter, how he 
chased me, and how I ran. I keep it; aud if I take him, by G—d he shall 
eat it.” 

“ Sir,” said he, writing to the Duke of Clarence, “I find few think as I do. 
To obey orders is all perfection. To serve my King, and to destroy the French, 
I consider as the great order of all, from which little ones spring; aud if one 
of these militate against it (for who can tell exactly at a distance !) | go back, 
and obey the great order and ubject, to down—down with the d——d French 
villains! My blood boils at the name of Frenchman!” 


Neuson's Snip, THE Victory. 


The columns which we have had the gratification of devoting to the anniver- 


i| ‘** Why, zounds !” said Elliston, on this second refusal, ‘“ what does the trai- 


_tor mean! Does he forget that by his articles | can fine him thirty pounds, and 
| discharge him for refusing a character—and I will too!” 

But to have discharged the prince of singers at this juncture, would not have 
suited Elliston’s book. He therefore determined to content himself with fining 
him, by way of making a striking example of him to his corps. 

“Yes,” said he, “he must be made an example of. Every body must goon 
in the witch scenes—ZJ shall even go on myself, at all events, on the first night, 
and lend them the assistance of my voice. After that, I can join in at the 

| The pugnacious vocalist, however, declared he wouf@ neither sing nor be fined, 
_ and hinted, that if the manager insisted upon the matter any further, he would 
most certainly thrash him. As he was known to be no mean proficient in the 
noble art of self defence, and to possess “a fist potential, as double as the 
duke’s,”” the manager did not care to hazard this alternative. Still he took 
the resolution of his rebellious vocalist in great dudgeon, and vowed a terrible 
|| revenge. 
|| It so happened that on the evening of the day in which thié dispute occurred, 
Elliston had called a night rehearsal of a me!odrama, from which he expected a 
‘great deal, and the rehearsal of which after the performance, he had signified 
his intention of superimteuding im person. This was a tesk for which he was 
admirably adapted. On these occasions, in imitation of his great prototype in 
ithe art of getting up pieces, the illustrious Charies Farley, and those minor 
stars, William Barrymore and the late Andrew Ducrow,-he was accustomed, in 
order to conduct, his operations more at his ease, to array himself in a loose 
‘jacket, which he procured for that purpose from the stock, directing the ection 
as he went on, by means of a formidable thick bamboo-stick, which bore some 
lresemblance to a running footman’s cane, or a drum-major’s staff. By the 
rapping of this baton on the floor, he commanded attention, and enforced his 
instructions. 


|| Necessarily having to wait for the clearing of the house on the close of the 


| performance, before he could commence proceedings, the manager sat in state 


(jin his own room, brooding over his imagined wrongs, and planniog dreadful re- 
‘tribution. Whether tocheer the tediom of thus waiting, he indulged in any 


sary of Trafalgar would be incomplete without some notice of the ship ©) |libation, and thus became pot valiant, is uncertain; but very valiant he cer- 


whose deck Nelson fell. i 

Successive ships bearing the name of * Victory” have existed in the English | 
navy ever since the year 1570, but Victory’ —Nelson’s “ Victory’’—is | 
comparatively of modern date, she having been built somewhere about the | 
year 1765. She has always been a celebraied ship, and commanded by dis- | 
tinguished men. In 1778 she bore the flay of Keppel, in his memorable battle | 
with the French on the 27th of May, which led to a vexatious Court Marual. | 
She successively carried ihe flags of Sir Peter Parker, Lord Howe, Lord Hood, | 
and (in the glorious viciory off Cape St. Vincent) of Admiral Sir John Jervis, ) 


tainly did become, long before the end of the performance. 

At length the curtain fell, and boxes, pit, and gallery were gradually vacated 
by the audience. ‘The arena, which had but a few moments before presented so 
lively and bustling an appearance, became a solitary and silent space. Only 
those who have witnessed the sudden transition from the crowded brilliance of 
a full audience, to the blank, desert-like gloom caused by their simultaneous 
departure, and the sudden extinguishing of the lights, can imagine tne impres- 
sion it creates; it seems the work of magic, and the spectator that remains be- 
tind feels himeelf ina moment strangely alone, like the traveller who stands 


afterwards Earl St Vincent. And it is not a little remarkable, that it was on amidst the deserted buildings of a ouce poputous city. But to return to El- 


the quarter-deck of that very ship wherein he was destined to achieve a still 
greater triumph, and to seal his feme with his blood, that Nelson, after the bat | 
tle, was received by Sir John, who took him in bis arms, and said he cou'd ne- 
ver sufficiently thank him for his assistance. In 1806 the Victory was paid off. 
She was recommissioned in 1808, and remained in service ull 1812; but 
during that period she did nothing worthy of particular notice. After the bat- 
tle of Si. Vincent’s she was used, or, rather, mvs-used, as a prison hospital-| 
ship; and ‘* who would have thought (says the * United Service Journal,” Oc-), 


tober, 1841) that it was once proposed to break up, or cut down, ‘he Victory 'lintending the “acting of seme hideous thing.” 


Yet so it was ; and it has but recently come to our knowledge that the well- 
timed remonstrances of a popular, and, we may add, in this instance, patr otic 
writer, first called attention to this nautical sacrilege, and mainly aided to avert 


liston. 

As we have said, he had become strangely valiant ; his wrath had gradually 
increased ; he determined to meet resistance with resistance, and make a me- 
morable example. 

“] will force the rebel to submit! said he. ‘ Yes, I will force him, or—” 

Airayed in his dictator's jacket, and firmly grasping his managerial staff, no 
sooner was the house fairly cleared, and the curtain, as is usual, drawn up again, 
than with a measured step he grandly stalked upon the stage, evidently 
A portentous frown of aw- 
ful resulution gathered in dee;ening gloom upon his brow, he looked solemn 
and heroic. : 

The foot and wing-lights had been suffered to remain lighted, for the purpe- 


it.” This ship, we had almost said this sacred ship, is now lying in Portsmouth 


harbor ; and it must be the wish of every Englishman's heart that sue may be | 


preserved as long as one plank of her will hold to enother. 


ELLISTONIANA. 


BY W. T. MONCRIEFF, ESQ. 
ELLISTON’S VALOUR. 


Elliston had valour, but like Falstaff, he also had discretion ; in fact, he often 
thought with the fat knight, that discre:ion was the betier part of valour. The 
challenger of De Camp, and personal chastiser of sundry delinquent dramatists) 
and others, could not be called a coward; but he was prudent, and far from 
being foolhardy. The following ludicrous instance of his cautious valour at 
times occurred within the narrator's own knowledge. | 

During the period Elliston was the great lessee of Drury, among other attrac-| 
tions, he determined to revive ** Macbeth,”’ and for the first time to produce 
that noble effort of the tragic muse in a style of magnificence worthy so grand 
a production. The tailor of the theatre, Falmer, was instructed to prepare en-) 
tirely new dresses, his curious estimate of which is now lying before the narra-| 
tor. Marinari and Lupino had orders to paint entirely new scenery, and that 
the sublime music of Mathew Lock might be executed with proper eflect, the’ 
whole vocal strength of the theatre, mole and female, was directed to be pressed) 
into the service of the different choruses and concerted pieces occurring in the! 
scenes of the Weird Sisters. Accordingly Messrs. T. Cook, Charles Horn, 
George Smith, Mrs. Bland, Miss Povey, Miss Cubitt, &c , were severally 
cast for singing witches ; while the distinguished vocalist who led the ope- 
ratic business of the theatrepfound himself nominated to sustain the little part 
of Hecate.: 

Directly descended from a minstrel race, this splendid artist—certainly the 
first acting singer that ever appeared on our stage—though a very goodhumour- 
ed and obliging man in general, was greatly incensed ; the son of harmony! 
conceived himself degraved, in being expected to appear as the “ mistress’ of, 
the Beldams’ charms, and discord was the consequence. 

“ You may tell the tyrant,” said he to the promptor, alluding to Elliston,' 
“ that I will not go on in petticoats and make an old woman of myself, to please: 
him or any body else; and as to joining in the choruses, that’s quite out of the 

uestion.” 
are What!” said Elliston, when this resolution was communicated to him, 
“not goon in the witch scenes in ‘Macbeth?’ but he shall go on !—he shall 
play the Witch of Endor if Ichouse it! Suppose Shakspeare has made Hecate 
of the feminine gender, is that any reason he shouldn't appear in it? He Cat 
or She Cat, | have cast him for it, and play it he shall! What do I pay him 
fifty pounds a week for” 


} 


ses of the rehearsal, as had also the chandeliers in the front of the house. ‘The 
iscene-shifters, carpenters, &c. were busily employed clearing and setting the 


| stage, presenting a very curious scene—houses, trees, and mountains disappear- 
ing one after auother, as if by the influence of some wonder-working talis. 
‘|man, till the apparent confusion terminates in the completion of some beautiful 


creation. 

Flourishing his wand of authority, the manager suddenly imposed silence and 
attention from the astonished group. In the height of his anger, he actually 
imagined himself an Alexander the Great, or another Henry V., or a Napoleon 
Honaparte, at the least, and deemed Drury Lane to be a second Thermopyls, 
Agincourt, or Marengo. Reversing the words of Shakspeare's chorus, he, for 
the moment, believed his stage a kingdom, thought his actors princes, and moved 
and spoke as if he had monarchs to behold the swelling scene. 

After twice or thrice striding backwards and forwards across the stage, he all 
at once stopped, and assuming the tone and manner of a general commanding 
an army, thus addressed his wondering dependants :— 

“ Carpenters,” he shouted, ‘fall in and take closorder. Leader of the 
band, marshal your men in the van—yes, have them all in the orchestra, and 
prepare to sound the alarm; prompter, take up your position on the left-wing 


||with your call-boy, property-man, and assistants. Acting-manager, be prepared 


at the right-wing. Scene shifters, you will form in dvuble file, two deep. 
Flymen, you will occupy the heights. Wingmen, you willskirt the rear. Trap- 
men and cellarmen, be prepared to act as sappers and miners. And@ sow to 
your tents, O Israel! and tell the foe I’m ready !” 

Thus, as Shakspeare has it, fashioning out true things by their mockeries, and 
conceiving this ridiculous brawl to be really the puissance of a mighty action, 
Elliston toweringly continued, 

* Yes, I'll smite the rebellious infidel to.night, or yield my crown for ever. 
We were a pretty King of Clouts, indeed, did we suecumb on this occasion.” 

* The infidel,” as Eliiston called him, however, disregarding his leader’s bom- 
bastic vapouriug, had very unceremoniously and quietly quitted the premises 
immediately on the conciusion of his night’s duties, and the great lessee conse- 
quently remained in undisturbed possession of the field. Huis wished-for anta- 
gonist not appearing, his prowess of course increased. 

«Let him come on!” he roared out, highly elated, “let him come on! 
Why doesn’t he come on?” 

His forces stood amazed, not one-half of them being acquainted with the true 
state of the matter. The summons to come on was agait and again repeated 
oy the militant manager, in a very trumpet-like manner, until it was intimated 
.o him that nis invitation was not likely to be accepted, in consequence of the 


|descendant of the minstrel monarch having gone ofi—retreated. 


“Gone !”” roared Elliston, increasing in courage, “ the cowardly dog! He's 
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flown to save his bacon ; but I knew it,—ay, I knew it; he feared the prowess, 


then commenced the Great Desert, leading—who can tell where? This fertile 


of my arm!” ; , belt was principally laid out in gardens, m which the tufted palm-tree reared its 
But this pleasing belief was soon disturbed by a matter of-fact person, who |head conspicuously, and studded with tne country houses of the richer class, 


happened to be present, observing that could not be the case, as the vocalist 
_ left the theatre long before he could have heard of the great lessee’s chal- 
enge. 

Then, sir,” said Elliston, grandly, “if he has not gone home to save his 
bacon, he has at least gone home to eat it.” 

This was again denied by the same literal individual, who pointed out the im-, 
probability of one, of the particular faith of Elliston’s antegonist, having any 
bacon to eat, much less to save. | 

“No matter, sir,” said Elliston, exultingly ; “if he hasn't flown to save his, 
bacon, he has at least flown to save his life—'tis all the same—Jubilate ! Jubi-| 
late! Wehaveconquered! Yes, agreat victory! Recover your arms there, 
carpenters, and clear the stage. Dismiss, you others, and to your work. Call 
on the opening chorus prompter. Play the first melos, leeder. Band, strike. 
up in the orchestra, for Judah’s lion is o’erthrown for ever. Yes, now I’m sa | 
tistied—I’ve triumphed !—greatly triumphed ! but I knew he would prove one 
of tke tribe of Gad—so quick, quick !—off with the flats, and on with the re- 
hearsal !”” 

EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF A NAVAL 
SURGEON. | 


It was during the triennial station of a frigate, to which I belonged, m the)! 


Mediterranean, that we received orders while lying at Malta, where the ship had 
undergone some necessary repairs, to proceed forthwith to Tripoli, in order to, 
enforce the payment of a debt which the Bey of the place had contracted with 
several British subjects—a debt of long standing and for which no satisfactory! 
acknowledgment could be obtained, though the subject had been repeatedly 
brought before his Highness in a very pressing, yet at the same time, in a very 
respectful manner. 

As there are other places of the same name, it may be as well to observe that) 
the Tripoli to which we are now alluding, lies about 190 miles to the southward! 
of Malta, and is a favourite place for emigration with these islanders, whose! 
language differs but little from that spoken by the Tripolitans. Its situation 
also, on the very edge of the Great Desert, caused it to be selected as their 
starting-post, by some of the African travellers in their unfortunate journeys in. 


jand the wretched hovels of the poor. It was principally within the mud-walls 
of these latter that my operations were performed—and, if practice makes per- 
jfect, there was no lack of it here ; for this was one of those «harming “ little 
|wars,”’ one of those “‘lenta duella’’ of which old Harace talks, whose per- 
jspective is involved in such dimness, that it is perfectly impossible to see their 
\probable termination—where gun-shot wounds and amputation are literally 
jmatters of every-day occurrence. ‘The patience and fortitude with which the 
jsufferers underwent the pain of these operations were truly marvellous ; for, 
|though the lips writhed, though the features were drawn together, and the whole 
jframe wrung by the torture, not a syllable of complaint or reproach was ever 
juttered. The only exclamation which escaped their lips was, * If I die under 
oe sharp trial, let my brethren know that 1 died in the true faith of the Pro- 
|phet.”” 

| During one of my daily visits among the wounded, on arriving at a small 
spot of ground, surrounded for the most part by a group of huts, which formed 
a village, my attention was suddenly drawn toa crowd of busy children seated 
under the spreading branches of a plane-tree, laughing in all the joyousness of 
infancy, and wholly absorbed in the mterest of a game, much like our famuliar 
jone, Hunt the Slipper. On a sudden, their innocent noisy mirth was changed 
into shrieks wild and piercing as those “ of au agonizing king!” A ball from 
ithe guns of the castle in the town had fallen among them, mangled the leg of 
sone of the poor little urchins, and, after making a ricochet over the wall of an 
jadjoining garden, buried itself under the soil. The voices of the little band at 
jthis awfully sudden shock, instantly brought the inhabitants out from the neigh- 
\bouring huts. At other times the rude noise of the children in their sports 
might have been as loud as that just heard—but there was now an intensity of 
jexclamation—the broken shrick was renewed without its being scarcely per- 
jceptible that its course had been interrupted for half an instant! these were 
jsounds uttered in that note which imminent and present peril alone brings forth 
|—sounds, that discover to us by instinct, that danger is near at hand. What 
jear is there so obtuse which cannot easily perceive the difference between the 
jrattling of cordage, the fluttering of sails, the noise of winds and waters, 
ithe removal of guns, and the striking peculiarity in the sound of a man’s 
fall from aloft on the deck! However bewildering these noises may be, there 


lis a dulness, a deadness, in such a fall, which cannot be mistaken, and which 


quest of that El Dorado, the city of Timbucto. startles every one, whether engaged in duty or at the table of the mess! Such 


We had, previously to this occasion, paid a flying visit to Tripoli, and had! 
made such good use of our time as to ascertain what had not been before known, 


that through the ledge of rocks which skirt the shore at the distance of a mile, || 


there existed a passage sufficiently wide and deep to admit the frigate ; and 


i 


‘was the difference between the present cry and the usual boisterous shouts of the 
‘children. 
It was at this moment that I reached the spot where this sorrowful group had , 


jassembled. The mother of the child, on her knees, hung bending over her off- 


when once inside, from the smoothness of the water and the goodness of the hold- | spring ; her hands were clasped—excess of grief had stopped her voice, but her 


ing-ground, she might ride out any gale in perfect security. 


‘sobs were fearfully deep and loud. From my frequent visits among them I was 


The Captain ho limmediately recognised ; even the unhappy mother herself seemed to share in 
© |the recognition, as she cast her dark troubled eye on me, and then wistfully 


grave authority of ar official, announced to the bystanders, that our fate was) 


when we shot through it, passed the Rubicon, let go the anchor, and soon made||,.. remote ig the extreme, was, I knew, in amputation. Such, however, was 


every thing snug. In amazement at the success of our fancied temerity, he | 


raised his eyes to heaven, and dashed his telescope down on the strand, declar-|| 
ing with all the emphasis of a madman, that his occupation was gone for ever ! || 
The effect which the crash of the shivered pieces of the spy-glass gave to the)! 


Captain's words, was not surpassed by the pathos which the letting fall is | he present instance. And though I stated to them plainly and fairly my 


stick perpendicularly on the flour, is acknowledged by the most learned of; 


critics to have added to the eloquence of Corporal Trim, when he reported to | 


the scullien-gir!, and her companions, the melancholy tidings of the death of 


their young master in London. 


Another and another interview had been held with the Ministers of the Bey, 4 and the the check in ths Of 
when the forthcoming of the money seeming as unlikely as ever, after due no- were > _ ; 
tice had been given, our Consul hauled down his flag, and we were left in onat-1) it a strange to tell, that it was under uo impression of the acut 


ous suspense as,to whether any plan could still be devised for preventing recourse | 


being had to hostilities. It was on the evening of the day in which this signifi-|| 
cant occurrence had taken place, the heat was overpowering, a perching scirocco | 
wind was blowing from the desert, bringing with it clouds of the finest particles || 


of sand, which completely coated the rigging, and almost blinded the eyes of | 
those who were leisurely pacing the deck, in the vain hope of finding some re- || 
lief from the excess of the heat—when the dark stillness of the night was broken | 
by the sudden roar of artillery from the castle in the town, and the discharge of | 
musketry on the plain outside it—the flashes of the guns enabling us, at the 
same time, to discern the hurrying of horse and foot, and all the hurly-burly of, 
a battle between undisciplined troops. The ship was almost at the same moment, 
surrounded with boats crowded with Maltese, male and female, young and old 
entreating to be received on board. 
By the intelligence which these fugitives brought, the mystery of all these) | 
strange and unlooked-for proceedings was soon cleared up. It appeared that | 
for some time previously to this outbreak, the nght of the reigning Bey to the | 
wer and dignity of which he was in the enjoyment, had been covertly disputed 
C another meh of his family, and the competitor had chosen this season for’ 
the prosecution of his claim by force, under the impression that the difficulues 
into which the actual possessor of the throne was then thrown, by the heavy de-| 
mand made on his purse by the English, might cripple his resources, and that. 
these unsuccessful creditors, under the annoyance a must feel at the, 
debt not being liquidated, would, in all probability, give his cause their sup-| 
rt. 
aw to which of these two mighty potentates, arcades ambo, might have jue 
tice on his side, I could never find any agreement of opinion. Neither is the) 
decision of this question a matter of any moment, as far as the elucidation of 
the present ‘“ eventful history ’’ is concerned. Suffice it to say, that the position, 
assumed by us during the whole of our stay on the coast was one of perfect 
neutrality ; as far as appearances went, it might indeed have been umagined that, 
we countenanced the Pretender. This arose, naturally enough, from the cir- 
cumstance of our Consul, though the ensign of his office had ceased to be, 
unfurled, still residing at his house in the country, the claimant Bey’s palace 
and his head-qnarters being similarly situated, and our having no other place 
but the same neighbourhood for any recreation on shore; so that in our ram-, 
bles among these armed barbarians we were under the necessity of giving 
them fair words and pleasant looks. It is the leader of this party, then, whom, 
I shall for the future dub with the title of Bey, in order that the thread of the 
narrative may be carried on with less perplexity, though possibly legal, 
acumen might be able to discover some flaw in the claimant's right to such 
<a aennameniers matter to be sifted by the gentlemen of the long 


inevitable if we attempted the passage. Scarcely were these words uttered | 


. Cueaetemae was about three-quarters of a mile from the shore, along which 
sun a belt of cultivated ground, extending some two or three miles inland, and 


threw it on her mangled child,who was lying insensible from the shock its whole 
system had received. The only chance of saving the child’s life, and that chance 


the state of exhaustion of the patient, so entirely had its nerves been 
shattered, that I dared not venture to propose so hazardous a remedy 
The reputation which attached to me, from the several previous successful 
operations, induced the friends of the mother tu urge me to undertake it in 


worst anticipation, still, as they continued firmly impressed with the idea, and 

it was the correct one too, that it was the only chance left of preservi 

life, after stimulants had been administered to restore the system somewhat, i 
ssible, the painful operation was performed. My fears was but too traly 


of the pain attendant upon amputation which had made some of those present 
hesitate to desire recourse being had to it; their disinclination arose from the 
unavoidable necessity of exposing to the view of a Christian tabib, during its 
performance, that portion of the frame which every nation, whether civilized or 
savage, deems right, from a sense of decency, to veil with the most scrupulous 
attention. I confess | long regretted having consented to this amputation, not- 
withstanding the urgent entreaties which urged me to it. Without it there 
could be no shadow of hope for the child’s life—it was the only chance, though 
this only chance was scarcely better than the shade of a shadow. It was, there- 
fore, no little consolation to me when, some weeks after, on accidentally meet- 
ing with the mother on the edge of the desert, in company with two or three of 


” ‘the neighbours who had assisted at the time, they all expressed their liveliest 


gratitude for my attention ; the former adding, in a tone ot voice which I shall 
ever remember, and with the tear starting from her big eye, that though she had 
been bereaved of her child, she was satisfied all had been done for the best. 


| should expose myself f ateg to the imputation of having pilfered from the 

ages of thé well-known Joe Miller, or of following the example of the famous 

arov Munchausen in the embellishments which be gives to his narrative, were 
| to relate in how inconceivably short time the cure of gun-shot wounds was ef- 
fected among the inhabitants of this part of the world. I have known an in- 
stance of aman, whose thumb was taken off at the upper joint, walking home, a 
distance of three or four miles, immediately after the operation. the next 
day he was seen at his duty in the trenches, as if nothing bad happened to him. 
In another case, the amputation of an arm between the wrist and the elbow, 
within a week after the operation, the patient was again engaged in all the tur- 
moil of action, using his mutilated arm as a rest for steadying his aim when dis- 
charging his musket. The simple mode in which they live, may in some mea- 
sure account for this; but it proves beyond doubt, that the stamina of the con- 
stitution must be more than ordinarily strong. 

It was some six or eight days after the death of the poor little girl, that I re- 
ceived a message from the Bey, requesting that I would wait on him when | 
next weat on shore. In compliance with this invitation, or rather, as I ought 
to express myself in courtly phraseology, in pbedience to the commands of his 
Excellency, utrum mavis accipe, I hastened the following morning, in expecta- 
tion of the interview, and found his Highness already at the landing-place when 
I stepped out of the boat. I had reason to think, from the message having been 
delivered to. me @rect from the Bey, that something more than common was 
on the tapis, and J was still further strengthened in my belief that such was 
the case, when, in return to my bow, his Highness made his salam by pressing 
bis right hand to his breast wih an unwonted grace ; his dark and sunk eyes 
me a with an unusual brightness, and a more than half smile played over 
his pale oval countenance. A rare sight in an Eastern prince, in whose looks 


sedate gravity generally reigns undisturbed. 
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After we had withdrawn somewhat from the public gaze, the communication | 
made to me, through an interpreter,-was to the following effect :—The only | 
sister of his Highness, who was beloved by him with an affection which one | 
could. hardly have éxpected would have found a place in a heart where treach-'| 
ery and treason were said to lodge, and whose open deeds were many of them! 
such as would more than “ shock the conscious eye of truth,’’—this sole com-| 
panion of his childhood, though she complained of no acute pain, was, as he’ 
thought he had cause to fear, sinking slowly into the grave. And —~ eve-| 
ty one of those about her, who was supposed to know anything of the healing 
ar:, was positive in asserting that there was no immediate cause for alarm, yet 
it was clear that her brother had little or no faith in their prognostication. “1. 
don’t dispute,” he would say, “‘ your advice being good; though I don’t find, 
the state of my sister improved by it. We are all of us wise when we are hale) 


this second proposition was, that I was entirely at the command of his High- 
ness, but that I deemed such restrictions incompatible with the confidence 
which in Europe was universally placed in a physician, and that I must have 
an account of her complaint from the lips of the lady herself, and be permitted 
to see her face, otherwise my services could be of no avail, and I must beg to 
decline interfering in a case which seeined to affect him so deeply—a feeling 
which did honour to his heart. At this firm and respectful expression of my re- 
solve, the Bey appeared to be no litttle perplexed: he seemed to be convinced 
that the remedy lay within his reach, but the price to be paid for it startled 
him—that his sister should unveil her countenance, and suffer it to be gazed on 
and examined by a Christian, was more than he could bring himself to. For a 
while he was totally silent, and bent his eyes downward, then muttered some 
broken sentences, and, at length, addressing the interpreter, said, “If it must 


and strong; but when sickness comes, where is our wisdom’?’’ words which, 


be so, I grant it.” 
After having brought himself to decide thus on the subject in debate, his 


have often since reminded me of the trite saying of old Terence, “ Facile om-' ® ct 
||mind seemed relieved from a world of anxiety, his usual placidity of counten- 


nes, quum valemus, recta consilia egrotis damus.” 


The subject which had induced his Highness to seek my advice being thus'|ance returned, and he gave orders that the inmates of the harem might expect 


broached, 


was invited to accompany him to his palace, in order that ulterior our arrival among them. 


The entrance to this forbidden retreat was through a 


measures might be taken ; and accordingly, mounted on an Arab steed, but lit-||massy iron gate, which separated it from that portion of the palace which the 
tle, if at all inferior to that on which the Bey himself rode, and under an escort’ |Bey himself occupied, strictly guarded by some half score blacks, armed to the 
of some twenty black troops, “ armed cap-d-pié, from head to foot,” though in||teeth, whose emaciated looks told too plainly that they had undergone the pain- 


respect to their other habiliments, they were not much better furnished than) 
Falstaff’s valiant band, we directed our course through a road bounded on each! 
side by lofty mud-walls, over which the dark green branches of the date-trees. 
in the gardens inclosed by them seemed to frown upon us, as if we were usur-| 
pers in their quiet domain. During this ride of about a mile and a half, I ut-| 
tered not a syllable. The Bey, however, kept up an almost incessant and ear-. 
nest conversation with the military personage who had acted as interpreter, the. 
subject of which, from my ignorance of the language, was altogether unintelli- 
gible to me. 

The Pars of his Highness was a huge, dull-looking building as to its exte-| 
rior. he interior was divided into four squares, forming so many distinct man- 
sions, communicating with each other by strong iron gates. A balustraded gal- 
lery ran round the inhabited apartments, which were on the first floor, with win 
dows looking into the courts inclosed by them ‘The tnain entrance was through’ 
a turreted gateway, which made my blood curd'e within me as | crossed its) 
threshold, and found myself within the gloom of its arch—a gloom rendered in-| 


describably more striking by the contrast between its shade and the dazzling’ 
sunlight of the sandy plain which we had just quitted. It was an entrance in- 
deed which might well have served the immortal Dante for a prototype, when) 
he penned his incomparable lines, describing in all the fearful dignity of verse, 
the gates of hell! 
Per me si va nella citta dolente, 

Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore, 

Per me si va tra la perduta gente. 


On its battlements were suspended the heads of numerous captives taken’ 
during the present war—a war literally of life or death—left there to putrify, 
and rot, till the breeze should sweep away their crumbling remains! Attached) 
to the door-posts, one on each side the entrance, hung the corpses of two spies,| 
erect in posture, still arrayed in the same garments which had covered them, | 
when, some few days before, strangulation had put an end to their existence, 
grinning ghastly, as if the mode of their death might be divined by the tortured 
ineaments which their countenances yet retained! Can it be, thought I, that) 
within these “towers and battlements,’’—within walls thus polluted by these! 
savage tokens of success,— some beauty lies, the cynosure of neighbouring! 
eyes!’ Can such unhallowed precincts confine within them the lovely forms} 
with which imagination loves to invest the fair tenants of the harem! It was, 
not precisely fear which made me now shrink back ; it was the loathsome dis- 
gust, the sickening horror, which this sight inspired me with, that for the mo- 
ment totally unnerved me ; but the feeling was but momentary. I remembered 
that this sink of abomination was scarcely out of reach of the frigate’s guns, 
and that to provoke her wrath, was more than the lion, even in this, his den, 
dared to do—and so went boldly forward. 

The Bey, the interpreter, who was ever his fidus Achates, and myself, had 
now passed through the first court of the palace, which served as a cavalry bar- 
rack. Around it were ranged horses ready saddled, while their sable riders in 
their accoutrements, were smoking in groups, awaiting the tambourgi’s ‘ token 
of war.’ The second court bore the appearance of a deserted garden : in its 
centre stood a fountain, whose waters had ceased to flow. Its parterres and 
walks were overrun with the wild luxuriance of shrubs common to a warm cli- 
mate. ‘To the eye of a European, these eastern palaces generally present an 
appearance of neglect, as if they had seen the light of better days; but here 
there was more than this, ruin seemed to stare one inthe face! The third, 


ful sacrifice of excluding themselves “ from the pleasures of love, and from the 
hope of posterity,”’ in order to render themselves eligible for so delicate and impor- 
tanta trust. The chief of this wan-looking band, who was a tolerable master of 
the Italian language, ushered us iato the guarded precinct—a square court si- 
milar to those I had already passed through—and though the fountain in its 
centre was dry, there was a much greater appearance of cleanliness and neat- 


\Iness, an air of comfort yen: it, far superior to any thing hitherto noticed. 


It was still as a midnight churchyard, not a trace in any spot of it, or in its sur- 
rounditg balconies, which would lead one to imagine that its silence was ever 
broken by the sound of human voice, or its soi] trodden by foot of mortal! [I 
half suspected for a moment that we had intruded ourselves into some nook 
doomed to silence by magic charms and spells, where not even a breath of 
the breeze from the desert was allowed toenter, such a quiet was there reign- 
ing here! A flight of stairs led to the balcony upon which the apartment we 
now entered opened. In size and height it was but little different from that in 
which my conversation with the Bey had been carried on. The ottomans 


||around it were disposed in a similar manner, and covered with cloth of a lighter 


hue than that which was spread over the seat in his Highness’s chamber, with 
here and there a flower embroidered in gold. ‘Three or four small Turkey rugs 
completed the furniture of this apartment. 

On different parts of the ottoman sat six figures, heedless of our entrance, as 
it seemed ; enveloped in loose robes, their heads and faces covered with veils 
of the same colour and texture as the other part of their dress. Not atiny atom 
either of foot or hand was allowed to project from the folds of their vestments 
—not a whisper or breath, even the faintest, was to be heard. They might 
have been the marble effigies of so many females, so motionless were they all. 
At some little distance from the rest, sat two of these strange figures ; to these 
two, according to a silent intimation given by the Bey, our steps were directed, 
and his Highness, myself, and our pale interpreter, stood before them. 

These were the invalid sister and her mother, to whom the Bey now ad- 
dressed himself, and the charm of his voice seemed immediately to impart 
symptoms of life ; for, though at present, they answered not a syllable, yet the 
gentle rustling of their robes was proof that something more than marble was 
enveloped by them. As to the features of the shrouded fair ones, the 
matter was still a perfect mystery. ‘They might, perchance, be moulded in 
all the obese rotundity of a Hottentot dame, or with the delicate symmetry of 
the Venus de Medici, or a nymph of Diana, fashioned by the **’prentice hand,” 
or reduced to perfection by the masterly touches of nature. 

The voice first heard to proceed from the lips of these veiled tenants of the 
harem, was evidently, from its sound, that of the mother, who, without much 
ado, entered very loquaciously into the details of her daughter’s disease ; and, 
with all the confidence of a village doctress, suggested the application of a 
blister, as a certain cure for her malady. I listened to her tale, if not with 
profound attention, at least without betraying any symptoms of impatience, and 


luted by touch of any “ faithless Giaour.”’ 


requested permission to ascertain the state of the pulse; when from beneath 
the invalid’s robes came forth slowly a hand of pearly whiteness, soft as the 
finest fur, its tapering fingers almost hidden by a regiment of dazzling rings, 
and with nails of that peculiar purple blush, which an infusion of the juice of 
the henna plant produces—a hand which, till that moment, had never been pol- 
Notwithstanding the stipulation al- 
ready made, it required yet a little farther persuasion on my part, before the 
Bey would consent that the veil should be withdrawn. When at length this 


square court was the residence of the Bey himself, and bore marks of being! 
more attended tothan either of those two which we had already traversed,| 
though not so decidedly superior to them, as to strike one that it was the abode 
of the highest personage of the realm. Here it was that, after we had been, 
shown into a spacious lofty apartment, the serious part of the business com-) 
menced. The furniture of this room consisted of nothing more than an otto- 
man, which ran round three sides of it, elevated a step at the upper end, and 
covered with fine ruby-coloured cloth—the apparatus for making coffee, a goodly. 
display of pipes, whose long tubes of jasmine or cherry-wood were decked at 
one end with amber mouth-pieces, and at the other with ornamented bowls, 
whose workmanship and materials might rival the finest Samian ware. 

As the Bey seated himself_on the raised part of the ottoman, and coffee and 
pipes were handed to us, I was greatly struck not only with the noveltyof my: 
position, but with the person and looks of his Highness. In stature, he was 
somewhat above the middle size, and more corpulent than is usually the case 
at the age of twenty-five. He wore a flowing yellow robe, of a texture re-| 
sembling our mousselines de laine, confined by a purple sash round the waist. 
His boois were of yellow morocco leather, and on his head was a green cache- 
mere turban of numerous folds ; a silver-hilted scimitar hang from his side, in! 
a polished brass sheath ; and his girdle was thickly studded with dirks and pis-| 
tole. In his face there was a sallow hue—lines which should have come later, | 
had marred its smoothness with signs of care and thought—an expression of in-! 
telligence and daring gleamed from his dark bright eye, which served to show) 
that within the man there were feelings at work far different from those which 
the placid exterior look betokened. 

‘The question now raised through the interpreter, whose every word the Bey 
seemed to watch with intense interest, was, as to whether a verbal description. 
of his sister’s ailment would not be sufficient to enable inc to prescribe for her. | 
Aftera decided negative had been returned to this proposition, the next point) 
mooted was to the effect, that his Highness considered if such a proceeding, 
were impracticable, surely the feeling of the patient's pulse would amply satisfy’ 
me as to the course of treatment which ought to be pursued. My answer to 


permission had been granted, it was somewhat surprising to see the ready ease 
with which the lady ridded herself of her incumbrances. I was prepared to 


expect at least a show of reluctance on this point, but there was clearly nothing 


of the kind. Her manner at once evinced that she felt a real delight at being 
thus allowed to release herself from her thraldom, and to stand * confessed in 
all her charms.’’ The intelligence of my arrival at the palace had doubtless 
allowed her time to consult the mirror before I was introduced into her pres- 
ence, an opportunity of which it can scarcely be supposed possible she had not 


'‘lunhosed, but protected by an exquisitely embroidered slipper. 


taken care to avail herself ; but however this may be, certain it is, that she ex- 
hibited none of that backwardness or mauvaise honte which might have been 
expected from one whose even tenor of life had been almost entirely passed 
within the walls of a seraglio, and to whom “ the strangest sight” was “ a Eu- 


ropean face.”’ 
Her charms, according to our ideas of female beauty, were not of the high- 
est order. She had passed her teens a year or two since, was of a moderate 


height, somewhat inclined to the embonpoint. Her oval face bore a strong re- 


semblance to that of her brother: her eyes were dark, and shone with that 


'|depth and prillianey which are so characteristic of an Oriental beauty, and the 


arch of her eyebrows was strongly and clearly defined. There was a paleness 
over her whole countenance, unrelieved by any colour. Her dress was a deep | 


'|raby-blush cachemere, confined at the waist and upwards, but otherwise floating 


loosely about her; and as she moved, was discovered a delicate foot and ankle, 
Her raven hair, 

on the due adjustment of which she evidently bestowed no trifling pains, was 

confined at the back part of the head by a fillet of gold and crimsonggissue. 

It cannot be supposed that I should so far forget myself or the established 
usages of the faculty, as to enter into the details of this novel case—the cause 
of the malady might be easily attributed to the sedentary mode of life followed 
by the patient, whose confinement had possibly been greater since the breaking 
out of the war. This interview, on my first introduction within the walls of 
the harem, was of about a quarter of an hour’s duration, when, having promi 


||to forward the necessary medicines, received the thanks of his Highness, those 
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of his sister and her mother, the last of whom continued veiled during the whole 
visit, at the earnest solicitations of all, I promised to return at my earliest con- 
venience ; and having made a very respectful how to the whole party, to which 
mark of politeness that poriion of i whuse faces stil] remained hidden from mor- 
tal gaze, seemed totally insensible, I was permitted to withdraw 

Since, the state of the patient in the present case gave me no ground 


man, seeing that matters went thus hard with him, and that there appeared to 
ibe no probability of their speedy terminating, volunteered his services on board 
a galley which was on the eve of sailing, with what we should call a rovin 
commission—a license which the crew turned to the very best account, an 
without the least scruple of conscience, plundered every bark they were fortu- 
nate enough to fall in with during a three weeks’ cruise. It was during this 


| 
| 


for alarm, I had other motives for wishing to repeat my visit. Curiosity, first essay in his new mode of life that the skill and courage of the Admiral 


prompted me to discover, if it were possible, what was the private life,| 


iwere discovered and began to be appreciated. The seque! was, that in course 


what the domesticum otium, if I may so term it, of these inmates of the ha-|jof time he had been advanced to his present rank—but the title was now a mere 
rem ; in short, to ascertain the daily routine of their occupations. And as if} shadow, “ nominis umbra,” the whole fleet once under his command having 
Dame Fortune, who seldom smiles benignantly on me, were viewing my pre-| gradually dwindled away, so that, at this moment, there remained nothing, 
sent designs with a friendly eye, it so fell out, that at my return to the palace,|/save a cockie-shell of a gun-boat, which at Lloyd's would not have found insu- 


certain such grave and i:nportant matte s of state were under the consideration! 
of the Bey and his Council, that to my great astonishment, for I had not the} 
remotest idea that such a strong proof of confidence would be reposed in me, 
my admittance into the harem was granted under the sole guardianship of the 
same sable keeper of the massy gate who had before been our attendant. 

At this interview, whether it arose from the absence of the Bey, or from my 
not being so entirely a stranger, there was much less reserve exhibited than be- 
fore. The timidity of the young lady was much diminished—the elder one 
dropped her veil—they both conversed with apparent freedom, and a basket of 
sweetmeats was handed to me. The other occupants of this secluded chamber 


‘ance even for a passage from Dover to Calais. The scenes which he had wit- 
nessed in these dark and desperate adventures were many of them such as he 
jdared not dwell upon. 

Quis talia fando, 

Temperet a lacrymis ! 

| The deeds related to have been perpetrated in other days by the Barbary Cor- 
'sairs, or their counterparts, the Buccaneers, found their equals in the achieve- 


|\ments in which the Admiral in his youth had borne a part. 


He was now in the enjoyment of an income amply sufficient to supply him 
iwith all the necessaries, and even luxuries, such as they were, of those of his 


also, though as yet they ventured not to uncover their faces, by an cecasional) + ation in this his adopted heme. He had, moreover, taken to himself a wife, 


movement in their position, put the question, as to their being endowed with 
life and the power of motion, beyond a matter of doubt. 

Affairs went on thus smoothly for some six or eight days, during which in 
terval the fair patient’s health underwent a gradual improvement, when even 
the surveillance of the gaunt black interpreter was withdrawn and an unrestrict-| 
ed entrée allowed ine. Before this event happened | had necessarily become) 
more familiar with these recluses; some had even for a while withdrawn their 
veils, and enabled me to perceive that in imagination I had given them credit) 
for a much larger share of beauty than they could justly pretend to. But now, 
that we became known to each other face to face, it was amusing in the ex-| 


treme to watch their characters and manners. Each, in her own fancy at least,| 


was suffering some ailment or other, and pressed me eagerly to prescribe for}! 


her, at the same time offering her wrist as a proof that the state of her pulse! 
would verify her assertions. In short, had I prescribed for them according to! 


their wishes, it would have required a very much larger stock of medicines! 
than my chest placed at my command, or than I had the means of procuring | 
An apothecary, par bréveté, to an establishment of this kind, would be an ap-| 


anear relation of the Bey, and had by her a family of children, who betrayed 
no traces of having a drop of northern blood in their veins. It may have been 
jalready inferred, that before he arrived at his present rank the Admiral had been 


jjunder the necessity of conforming to the creed of Mahomet—the Koran was 


‘his Bible, the Prophet his Saviour—at least, so all believed. For in one of his 
conversations on the days o’ lang syne, and the braes of bonny Scotland, a sub. 
ject on which with me he loved to dwell, though with others he was never 
known to revert to the times of his childhood, and his then happy home, he told 
|me, all unasked, in atone of earnestness, and scarcely louder than a whisper, 
and looking cautiously round under his grey eye-lids as if fearful of his worls 
\being overheard, that though he had embarked on “the homeless sea’ when 
‘little more than an infant, the lessons taught him by his mother were still fresh 
in his memory,—and then, pressing my arm with his hand, to fix my attention 
jmore earnestly, he added, ** | am, as you see, outwardly a Mahometan, but in 
jmy heart a sinful Christian." There was a wildress in his looks, as he uttered 
ithese last words, which startled and grieved me to the heart—to find one of 
strong mind, quick apprehension, and bold resolve, thus playing the hypocrite 


pointment equally good as the situation of him who is 
Father-in-law 
Toa very magnificent three-tailed Pacha. 


‘and wearing a garb which the trammels he bad fettered himself with allowed no 
hope of his ever being able to lay aside. Well might the poet say,— 
What a tragical web we weave, 

The gold lace on my cap and my uniform buttons were objects of great at- | Wien first we practise to deceive. . 
traction with the ladies. But what seemed to excite their particular curiosity! And as a glariog proof that he looked upon the honours which had been thus 
were the plaits of my shirt-front. These they more than once examined very heaped upon him,—honours which in his wildest imagination he could scarcely 
minutely, evidently showing that they had not made any very great proficiency||aye dreamed would have fallen to his lot, as no subject for congratulation, he 
in the art of the seamstress. ‘The manner, indeed, in which their day was) had not so much as communicated a syllable of tidings respecting his fate to any 
spent, was, aud still is, a matter of some little astonishment to me. I was in ‘of his kindred, nor had he sought any intelligence of thei welfare, since the 
the habit of visiting them at all hours of it, sometimes by appointment, at others) time he quitted the hearth of his fathers. 
totally unexpected. But whatever might be the time of my arrival, there was! ‘The untimely fate of the Bey now remains to be told. The war continved to 
never any sign of oecupation among them—I constantly found them sitting on) \drag its slow length along for many months after we had left the station, with- 
the ottoman in a kind of listless indolence. It ean scarcely be reckoned strange) out any decisive advantage having resulted to either party, when at the breax 
that reading should have affurded them no amusement, since the education, If lof a day which burst forth with more than usual brightness, a ‘Turkish squadron 
it can be called education, which Eastern ladies are blest with, is at so inisera-| of considerable force was discovered in the offing. This was an event which 
bly low an ebb, that anytfung im the shape of printing or writing would give! had been for some time expected, though neither party knew precisely into 
them as much trouble to discover its meaning as the deciphering a Mexican or||which scale the overwhelming weight of the Sultan’s power would be chrown. 
Egyptian heroglypuie would cause us. But that I shouid uever at any chance) [; was soon, however, clear to the bev, that notwithstanding all his endeavours 
time of my visiting them have observed any traces of needlework, or of those|\1o induce the new comers to espouse his cause, his antagonists had the vantage- 
nicnacs which afford a continual source of amusement to the fair ones in thei) yround of him. The Pasha, in command of the naval equipment, either in 
rank of life in ali countries with the least pretensions to civilization, does ap-| obedience io the orders he had brought with him, the tenor of which he had not 
pear unaccountable. There was not among them even the presence of a“ t0-| thought proper to divulge, or from motives of policy, or the influence of bribery, 
ken-flower” to ‘ell * what words can ne'er express so well '—unof even this) at length formally announced his determinatioy to aid the adverse party. When 
pleasing emblem, to prove that though shut out from the enlivening view of the|'he had fully assured himself of this fact, an the consequent hopelessness of 
wild charms of Nature, they were not altogether insensible to her sunple beau-|/his cause, the Bey, without communicating his inteution to a single individual 
ties! With thei, indeed, * lonely and wearily life wears away.” | among those who still faithfully adhered to him, rode forth alone some hundred 

From all that I dave now narrated respecting this * bevy of beauiy,” it would) yards into the desert, stopped his horse, and, turning round, cast a momentary 
be wrong to mer that 1 intend to cast upon it the lightest breath of slander. glance on the palace within whose walls were dwelling his parent, his sister, and 
There was an air of simplicity and sprigitliness iu the behaviour of these in-|\the inmates of bis harem, then unsheathing his scimetar, he hurled its haked 
mates of the harem, but it evinced no tendeucy to areproachable levity I was) plade, with a stern look of defiance, towards the city, drew forth from his girdle 


the first stranger with whom they had become at all familiar, and my presence 
served to divert the usual curent of their thoughts, and to afford relief to the| 
dull and tedious munotony of their secluded life These were the only moments 
of their existence in which the novelty of circumstance, and exemption from 
restraint, allowed a free course to that winning cheerfulness which so beautiful- 
ly characierises the disposition of woman. 

Among the strange characters which one so unexpectedly meets with in his 
roamings through the world, there was one who had fixed his domicile in this 
wild place, whose career had been warked by singular vicissitudes. A na- 
tive of Scotland, and verging towards threescore years and ten, he was no 
less a personage than Adinirai of the Tripolitan fleet. From his lengthened so- 
journ among them, in dress, in inanaer. in everything, he so entirely resembled 
the inhabitants of his adopted couniry, that bad he not chosen to avow himself, 
there would have been no suspicion of his having been born north of the Tweed. 
So carefully did he shun the society of Europeans, that not only was his origin 
a secret to those who might perchance have been led to this spot, either by com- 
merce or otherwise, but many even of the resident consuls were ignorant of his 
origin. Nor should I in all probability have become acquainted with his histo- 
ry had not the accidental recoil of a gun inflicted a wound on his arm, which 
induced him to apply to me for advice _His accent at once left no doubt as to 
which part of the United Kingdom he owed his birth. But as there are often 
very many tender points connected with the personal history of such characters 


as the Admiral, I did not wish to be the first to broach a subject, the particulars 


of which might not, perhaps, be such as he would find pleasure in recalling to: 
his recollection. 

More than forty years before the period to which I am now alluding, an Eng- 
lish merchant vessel, on her hdémeward-bound voyage, had been pra, on the 
coast of Tripoli, three only of the crew escaping with their tives, of which num- 
ber the Admiral was one. As this disaster occurred long before the semi-bar- 
barians had discovered their own weakness—long before Lord Exmouth and 
his gallant band had taught them that the hornet-nest at Algiers was not invin- 
cible, the life led by these mes grick og wretches was not an enviable one. The 
Christian doge were buffeted, hufféd, and hooted at every step; the life of a 


Hampshire grey was the life of a prince in comparison with that they now led. 
The Admiral, being of an enterpiising and a thoroughly” good sea- 


a pistol, and placing it close to his temples, in an instant ceased to live. 

| The corpse lay stretched along the ground, a prey to the wild beasts of the 
desert, till the bare bones, the only part left by their mangling jaws, were buried 
junder the drifting sands. 


NO CONCEALMENTS!--A DOMESTIC DILEMMA. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 

It was agreed between us before we marned—npay, it was made a sine quad 
‘non on both sides, and established as a Mede-and- Persian matrimonial law—that 
\there were to be ** no concealments between us!’’ As many confidences as we 
\could contrive to secure by and for each other, but no $@@tet unshared. What 
I knew, she was to know; what she heard, 1 was to hear. Our eyes and ears, 
our hearts and souls even, were to be eyes, ears, hearts, and souls, in common. 

We might have our little mistakes now and then, brief controversies, mo- 
mentary dissensions even—iransparent shadows flitting between us and felicity, 
like thin fleecy clouds over the moon s face that rather embellish than obscure 
ithe light—but there was to be no mystery. We were not to pretend to throw 
lopen our whole hearis to the very inmost recesses, and then lock up one parti- 
‘cular chamber better worth peeping into, perhaps, than all the rest. No; we 
were to have no reserved key, but be free tq pry into everything, Bluebeardisms 
jand all. 
_ And admirably the system worked. ‘ Matianne,” said I, “ you know you 
are at full liberty to ransack my writing-desk at all hours; there can be nothing 
ithere or elsewhere that I should conceal from you. Any letters of mine, as 
jeoon as they arrive, you are free to open, only taking care to place them in my 
‘letter-case, that I may be sure to see them. Or if they should come first into 
my hands, you would only find them open instead of sealed, that’s all the dif- 
ference.” ‘ 

“ And I'm sure,” would be the reply, “I shall always be as unreserved with 

ov. I should never dream of receiving any letter, and then locking it up, or 
3 ing it. If it only enclosed a milliner's bill, I should bring it to you.” 

“Thank you, my dear. Charming confidence :’’ 

It certainly worked admirably for a long while—two or three months—and 
might have been quite a perfect system, only we had bound ourselves by such 


| | 
| 
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- 
solemn vows to have uo concealments from one another, that-conscience was! 
rarely quite at ease, and sometimes felt its rose-leaves a little rumpled and) 
uncomfortable, when happening to call to recollection some trifling affair that! |! ) ; ; ; 
had never been communicated, for the simple reasou that it had never been re-|| “My darling creature,” I cried, “ such anxiety and confidential devotion 
imembered. , makes the very heart speak within one '—* my darling creature, so you have 

As for myself I cannot say that I was so much a victim to sensibility, thus| something to say, and came here that I might not lose ae 
wrought upon by a too literal reading of the bond into which we had bothen-)) “ Yes, to de sure ; and so I thought we would drive round this way, for I can 
tered ; Marianne was the principal martyr. ne nothing to myself. The rector’s disappointed—it s a boy |’ 

Sometimes, perhaps, I found her looking at me at breakfast with almost half, ve never had, however, the least syllable of complaint between us to check 
a tear in each eye, her coffee getting cold, and her newspaper (containing pos- the course of mutual confidence; unless it a be thought to come in the form 
sibly a breach of promise, or even a murder) unread. After scalding my throat /of a small exclamation of surprise, now and then, from the lips of Marianne, at 
witli my hot second cup in a natural emotion of surprise, as well as anxiety to accidentally discovering some insignificance which I had omitted to mention at 
know what was the matter, I discovered that she did not feel “ quite right,” the confessional. . 
but rather as if she were intentionally suppressing a fact which I had a claim to| ‘* And so,” Marianne would cry, ‘* you met Mr. Walker the other day! He 
know—that she was quite sure she had no motive for concealment, and was| told me last night, when he came and sat by me. that he had seen you lately !’’ 
even unconscious of having a secret, until she woke up in the night thinking} ‘* Walker! yes, to be sure, I met him a fortnight ago in Pall Mall.” 
about it—and really, then, foolish as it was, she could not help crying about it; “ You never told me !”’ 
too; for of this she was certain, that there could be no affection where there) “‘ My dear, I forgot it before I reached home.” 

‘| ‘How strange! Now I should have told you !” 


in the midst of a fiery discussion at the club, to be summoned down to the door, 
and to find Marianne’s eager honest face gleaming with a piece of intelligence 
which she felt it wicked to withhold. 


was concealment. 
And what was the mighty secret after all! That she would. ; 
“Oh, no! you mistake me, It is no mighty secret—far from it ; for they) ‘ When you asked that gentleman in the blue stock to sing lat night, you 


praised his fine voice; I never knew you had heard him before.” 

“Yes. my dear, 1 dropped in one night, you may remember, in Wimpole- 
street, when there was a little music going on. He sang there.” 
| “Really! and so he sang there!” cried Marianne. ‘“ Well, Inever knew 


are only mere acquaintances, the Pimbles, though pleasant people enough ; but 
I fancied the concealment might look intentional. It is something Mrs. Pimble 
told me the other day when we dined there. There is a probability of her girl 
marrying ; yes, so she says; pretty well—an India man; but I believe the \ 

that till now !” 


event will not take place these ten months.” . 
“Oh, well, if that’s all, the secret was not amighty one. I could have waited | __But I must confess, that about the end of the first twelvemonth of our married 
the ten months for the news, and you know I should have been sure to have||!ife, Marianne, perhaps for want of a real grievance, began to imagine one. No, 
heard it then.” jit did not amount to that either. I should rather say, that she took a needless 
“That's very true, my dear; but then, you know, in the meantime, conceal- objection to one family group amongst our acquaintances, and cherished a mild 
anand ” {dislike which our system of candour and open confession would not of course 
Such sensibility could not be too tenderly estimated ; and when I looked |P¢tmit her to conceal. ' sit f th ee 
round nity little world of friends, and my wide universe of acquaintances, de-||, . There was something a little peculiar in the tone th t yong e, that gave a 
lignes indeed was the contrast which this candour and openness presented. In’ |Kind of excuse to her objections. I had not known t a a not at all inti- 
all directions I could hear family phrases flying about, such as—‘ My wife |™#tely, yet they wrote to me as to anold friend. As often as Marianne glanced 
knows nothing of this;” or, “ You need not mention it before Edward ;” or over a letter of theirs, the foolish fluttering thing (never must she see this page !) 
“There is no occasion to tell Jane things of this kind ;” or, “ He hates to hear (felt half inclined to tear it, as an unwarrantable and impertinent freedom. There 
about such matters, so not a syllable, if you please ;” while we, in our little ma- (WeTe Some young girls too in the case, all monstrous innocent, but giddy as wild 
birds, and Marianne in fact did not at all like their chirping. 


trimonial sanctum, had set up a confessional for all innocert communications, ; Ae 
I naturally did what I could to discourage the intimacy, but that was not so 


and as often as we had anything to say, and a good deal oftener, to that we could 
\/easy to accomplish delicately. ‘The letters would come now and then, and my 


repair for a blissful interchange of confidence. \|ea 
It was necessary to give a thought occasionally to the chilling reserve dis-||wife would glance over them as usual, lest, as she truly observed, it should ap- 
cernible in families around us, for so I could afford to think less of the trifiing (pear that she in the least minded such frivolity. 
inconveniences attendant upon our own system. Every day brought with it a| One evening, returning home after a short ramble, I found on the table some 
half dozen small secrets for Mrs. Shallowlove to hide from her husband—* mat-| parcels of books and papers, which had arrived for me during my absence. Ma- 
ters that for her part she had no idea of telling S. about ;”’ but, on the contrary,|/|!ianne made some reference to them as matters | had anticipated, and left me 
every day brought to my ears, fresh from the innocent lips of my wife, a hun- to open, search, and peruse. Underneath them, on the table, [ then found a 
dred absurdities which there was no earthly occasion to mention to anybody. _| /post-letter, directed in a handwriting not unknown, yet not familiar tome. It 
“Oh, you are here, are you! I have only just six words—when you have ,was from one of my lively freedom-loving friends—the well-meaning, but not 
finished your letters will do.” jover-retined correspondent, whose gaiety had caused many a little shadow to 


* No, Marianne, now ; I’m ready to listen ’—and my pen would be laid down, |creep over the fair brow of ny Marianve. 
of course. ,| This letter | read, and then read again, and then laid down with a feeling of 


“ Presently would do as well, but I wished to tell you that I have heard from! regret not unmixed with anger. | felt that my correspondent had no right, by 
mamma g |any conceivable law of feeling or privilege of society, to address me in a manner 
“ Yesterday, my love. She was quite well, all was going smoothly, and sh. ||so mistakeable. J was then associated with their dearest friends ; nay, it might 
had nothing to communicate, you told me.” have been supposed that J was-their near relative, and that I had known them 

‘Yes, but I have heard again from her this morning ; half-an-hour ago, for years was a thing legible in every line! 
only I have had no opportunity of telling you, and I can’t bear anythiug to! They commanded rather than invited my presence ; I must join them in their 
be dwelling on my mind. Here is her letter, you can read it. She has|lexcursion ; it was all settled ; my excellent triends the s, and s, whose 
no intelligence to add to that she sent yesterday, and has therefore nothing to) names [ could not have spelt, and whose faces I should not know; Wednesday 
say.” morning early; magnificent scenery, soul-stirring associations ; invigorating 
Git". )-.¢ _\jbreezes, wild freshness of nature ; delightful arrangement, party perfectly Bo- 

* Oh, and I never told you that Mr. Duckit has let his house to——"’ accian. Not a‘word about my wife. | did think 1t cool, and it heated me ac- 

“ Was his house to let, Marianne ! didn’t know——” ‘cordingly. 

“Yes. Oh, yes, his house was to let ; and he has now let it, I am told—the'! But 11s effect on me was of no consequence—what would be its effect on the 
fixtures taken at a fair valuation. Besides that, it seems he means to retire |mind of Marianne! So familiar was the tone and style of the epistle, so ab- 
from business, and sell his Canadian property.” surdly inconsistent with the account | had always given, that although I feared 

‘* Ah, very well, Marianne ; I suppose he knows his own business, whatever! |not its power to work any unkind suspicion in her mind, [ knew weil that it 
it is, though we scarcely know him but by sight ” \!would disturb and annoy her. Periectly blameless as I was, it must yet seem 

* No, to be sure, we know nothing of him, only I thought I wouldn't conceal’ |—so very free was my correspondent—that | had insensibly, inadvertently en- 
Oh, and that little Miss Elderby, a chattering thing—she has just been| couraged the unaccountable familiarity. [ resolved after a minute’s considera- 
here, and I fancied you would wonder what in the world she could be telling! tion, to spare her the annoyance. Why should she, angel that she was (and is, 
enna |!whether she should chance to see this paper or nut!) be even a momentary 
* Not I, indeed ; and I hope you don't think it necessary “6 ‘sufferer by such impertinence ! But how to take in safety this first step into the 


fk 


} 


“Yes, but Ido; though there’s really little or nothing to tell, except that |dark regions of secrecy !—how to manage the first violation of our compact! 
Dr. Quick has had notice this morning to be in attendance at the Rectory ""—(a'|—how to effect my First Concealment ! 
little cough here)—* the rector prays for a little girl, as they have but eight—| Mark, ye married youth, that ye may avoid! I said I was blameless—and 


é } but I understand his wife’s wishes in that respect are not exactly his.” ‘yet I must needs turn schemer, and work with the tools of guilt. 
“T heartily wish, my dear, that both parties may be gratified , and now, if| The letter, having been found under the packets, had been unobserved by me 
you have no objection, I'll finish my letter.’’ | until their removal. Marianne had made no mention of it, the seal was unbro- 


“To be sure, certainly ; indeed I have nothing to add, nor should I have |ken—perhaps she had not seen it at all. What then so easy? I would bur it 
communicated all this, and”@értainly not the particulars last mentioned, rela-|/at once. Not so;—stop! If she had not seen the letter itself, she must have 
tive to affairs at the Rectory, only Iam of opinion that where there is conceal- |heard the postman’s knock—our house was not so large (how the family has 
ment % increased !) and she knew that a letter liad been left. To put it aside—to half- 
It was natural that I should contract, to some extent, the same habit ; and I |hide it for the evening, would, if she should chance to notice its absence, or 
at first found myself gravely relieving my mind of a multitude of insignifican- /spy the epistle itself, look most awkward and suspicious. It would d« note my 


ces daily, the smallness of which made them a tremendous burthen to bear. ||consciousness of something, and deprive me of the power of explaining any- 


Perhaps some event undisclosed, unconfided—concealed, suppressed within my, thing. I should be convicted of a desire to conceal, without profiting by my 
own bosom—has been recollected after quitting the house to take my morning /guilt. 
stroll ; and the door has been opened again, that I might mention the interesting} The thought struck me—yes, I had it. Happily the letter, though from the 
fact—— ‘ : saine family party, was not from the same persun who had frequently written ; 
*T quite forgot to apprise you, Marianne, of a step which I conceived it right!|and even if Marrianne had seen it, it was unlikely that she had recognised the 
to take two days ago. I have ordered a new hat—as you rather object to the |nand. Forth from my pocket I drew a letter which | had brought from the club 
shape of this—and | would not have you be taken by surprise.” —it was from Tom Jones, of St. John’s, to come aud smoke with him. Tri- 

Or perhaps, when she was just starting on her own trip, I called her back to|/umphantly drawing Tom's letter from its envelope, and performing the same 

say—* About the county-asylum, to which I talked of subscribing a couple of operation with respect to the new comer, I placed the jolly smoker's summons 
pounds. Dearest Marianne, that there may be no concealment in anything be-||in the envelope of my objectionable correspondent, thrust one into my pocket, 
tween us two, I now mention to you, that J have made it guineas !”” and threw the other carelessly on the table. There it lay ! To all appearance, 
, But this scrupulousness on my side soon vanished, and I began to find that I/|the very same, save and except its broken seal, that I had found there! Thae 

had nothing in the world to communicate, unless an affair of consequence had||was the letter just left by the p»stman! What a masterpiece of policy. 

happened. Not so my wife ; there is no end to the feminine conscience under| I felt, at the moment, that I ought at least to get a secretaryship to an em- 

the influence of affection. |bassy from the government. My talents had been sadly thrown away—buried 

It was a little inconvenient to be aroused out of my after-dinner nap, for the jalive under heaps of honesty ? : 

~ mere purpose of receiving a proof that she had nothing to conceal, contained in| While thus pleasantly musing, wandering as I may say between Constanti- 

a demonstration that she had nothing to disclose. But it was still worge, when, (nople and Madrid, Marianne entered. I was then deeply busied in my books 
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and papers. There lay the clever deception—the innocent, the criminal epistle,| time to time, to peer through the gloom, in the direction of the enemy’s camp, 

—the sheep in wolf's clothing. My Marianne, aftera minute or two, approached and listen with an eager ear for any sounds from that quarter. At last, I heard 

the table, and took it up. I never raised my eyes, nor seemed conscious of the! the sound of a voice at soie distance off—then, a few minutes after, the hur- 

action. There was silence—broken but by the rustling of my papers. “ Yes,”| ried step of feet, and a vultiguer came up, breathless with haste— 

thought I, “you may read with quiet nerves—you cannot know how cunning-!! ‘The Russians were in motion toward the right. Our advanced post could 

ly I have coutrived to spare you an annoyance ' hear the roll of guns and tumbrils moving along the plain, and it was evident 
No sooner had the thought been conceived than a faint moan, @ low ery of, their columns were in march.” 


fright and pain, startled my inmost soul. I looked up, and saw my wife’s face; 1 knelt down and placed my ear to the ground, and almost started at the dis- 
‘tinetness with which I could hear the dull sound of the large guns as they were 
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perfectly white— 
** The lively bloog had gone to guard her beart.”’ 


Her limbs trembled—fear and anguish were -diffused all over her, and she 

dropped at my feet. I could not speak, surprise kept me dumb, and her feel-| 

ings first found a voice. | 

*Otu! what have I done! and what have you done! That is not the let-/ 
ter, but the envelope only. The child, your little nephew, was in the room) 
when it came, and before I could see what he was doing, had seized it and) 
foand one side of tie cover open—see, here it is—he read the name of the} 
writer—I saw not a word, but only know from whom it came. Oh, why this; 
mystery—this dreadful deception? What am | to thiak, what fear, what suf- 
fer!’ And then she sank powerless upon my knees. 

A hundred feelings crowded stiflingly into my heart at that instant, but assu- 
redly a silly feeling was uppermost. I had not the emotion of a rascal, of a 
hypocrite ; but I am able toannounce to the public in general that the feeling 
of an enormous fvol is a singularly disagreeable one. 

Evasion would have been meanness, madness—besides, it was impossible ; 
and with crumsoned cheeks, I instantly fell to my confessions. I explained all 
in ten words. I drew the real letter—that infernal well-intentioned missive— 
from my pocket. I convinced her that there was nothing in it, awd that I had 
been betrayed into the most intense folly by anxiety for her—by respect for her 

- very mistakes—by disinterested fondness and affection. 

And she believed as readily as she doubted. 


CONCEALMENTS. 
THE FIELD OF AUSTERLITZ. 


The dispositions for the battle of Austerlitz occupied the entire day. 
sunrise Napoleon was on horseback, visiting every position; he examined each 


battery with the skill of an old officer of artillery ; and frequently dismounting)| 


from his horse, carefully noted the slightest peculiarities of the ground—re- 
marking to his staff, with an accuracy which the event showed to be prophetic, 
the nature of the struggle, as the various circumstances of the field indicated 
them to his practised mind. 

It was already late, when he turned his horse’s head toward his bivouac-hut 
—a rude shelter of straw—and rode slowly through the midst of that great 
army. 
ted among the soldiers; and now around every watch-fire, the groups were 
kneeling to read the spirit-stirring lines by which he so well knew how to excite 
the enthusiasm of his followers. they were told **that the enemy were the 
same Russian battalions they had already beaten at Hollabrunn, and on whose 
flying traces they had been marching ever since.” ‘ They wili endeavour,” 
said the proclamation, “to turn our right; but, in domg so, they must open their 
flank to us—need | say what wil be the result! Soldiers, so long as with your 
accustomed valour, you deal death and destruction in their ranks, so long shall 
I remain beyond the reach of fire ; but let the victory prove, even for a moment, 
doubtful, your Emperor shall be in the midst of you. This day must decide for 
ever the honor of the infantry of France. 
cor the wounded—they shall be cared for, by one, who never forgot his soldiers ; 
anu with this victory tne campaign is ended !” 


Never wege lines better calculated to stimulate the energy, and flatter the, 
It was a novel thing in a gene-| 


ral to communicate to his army the plan of his intended battle, and, perhaps, to}| 


pride of those, to whum they were addressed. 


any other than a French army, the disclosure would not have been rated as such 
a favor; but their war ike spirit and military intelligence have ever beer. most 
remarkably united, and the men were delighted with such a proof of confidence 
and esteem. 

A dull roar, like the sound of the distant sea, swelled along the line from the 
far right, where the convent of Reygern stood, and, growing louder by degrees, 
proclaimed that the Emperor was coming. 

It was already dark, but he was quickly recognized by the troops, and with 
one burst of enthusiasm they seized upon the straw of their bivouacs, and.set- 
ting fire to it, held the blazing masses above their heads, waving them wally to 
and fro, amid the cries of ** Vive | Empereur.’’ For above a league along the 
plain, the red light flashed and glowed, marking out beneath it, the dense squares 
and squadrons of armed warriors. It was the anniversary of Napoleon's coro- 
nation, and such was the fete by which they celebrated the day. 

The Emperor rode through the ranks uncovered. Never did a prouder smile 
light up his features, while, thronging around him, the veterans of the Guard 
struggled to catch even a passing glance at him. ‘ Do but look at us to- 
morrow, and keep beyond the reach of shot,” said a “‘ grognard,” stepping 
forward, “well bring their cannon and their colors, and lay them at thy 
feet... The marshals themselves, the hardened veterans of so many fights, 
could not restrain their enthusiasm ; and proffers of devotion unto death accom- 
panied him as he went. 


At last all was silent in the encampment; the soldiers slept beside their! 


watch-fires, and, save the tramp of a patrol, or the ‘‘ gui vive” of the sentinels, 
all was still. The night was cold and sharp—a cutting wind blew across the 
plain, which gave way to a thick mist—so thick, the sentries could scarcely 
see a dozen paces off. 

I sat in my little hovel of straw—my mind far too mach excited for sleep— 


to the weighty fog; and now, | could trace out the vast columns, as they lay, 
thickly strewn alung the plain. The old general, wrapped in his cloak, slept 
soundly on his straw couch ; his deep-drawn breathing showed that his rest 
was unbroken. How slowly did the time seem to creep along—I thought it 
must be nigh morning, and it was only a little more than midnight. Our posi- 
tion was a sinail rising ground about a mile in front of the left centre, and com- 
municating with the enemy’s line by a narrow line between the marshes. They 
had been defended by a battery of four guns, with «stockade in front; and 
along it now, for a considerable distance, a chain of sentinels were placed, who 


which I was charged to convey the earliest intelligence to the Quartier-general. 
This duty alone would have kept me in a state of anxiety, had not the trame of 


my mind already so disposed me; and I could not avoid creeping out, from|! 


Well might she doubt, and welll! 
might she believe. From that moment—good or evil—there have been No}; 


From) 


The Ordre de Jour, written at bis own dictation, had just been distribu-. 


Let uo man leave his ranks to suc-| 


idragged along ;—the earth seemed to tremble beneath them. 
I awoke the General at once, who, resting on his arm, coolly heard my report, 
land having directed me to hasten to head-quarters with the news, lay back 
again, and was asleep before [ was in my saddle. At the top speed of my 
horse, I galloped to the rear, winding my way between the battalions, till I 
came to a gently rising ground, where, by the light of several large fires, that 
‘blazed in a circle, I could see the dismounted troopers of the Chasseurs @ che- 
val, who always formed the imperial body-guard. Having given the word, I 
was desired by the officer of the watch to dismount, and, following him, I passed 
forward in the middle of the circle, where, under shelter of some sheafs of 
straw piled over each other, sat three officers, smoking beside a fire. 

“Ha! here comes news of some sort,” said a voice I knew at once to be 
‘Murat’s. ‘ Well, sir, what is’t 

“The Russian columns are in motion, Monsieur le Marechal—the artillery 
moving rapidly toward our right.”” 

* Diantree ! it’s not much more than midnight. 
mperor 
| No,no,’’ said a harsh voice, as a shrivelled, hard-featured man turned round 
||from the blaze, and showing a head covered by a coarse woollen cap, looked far 
|more like a pirate, than a marshal of France—* they'll not attack before day 
lbreaks. Go back,” said he, addressing me, “ observe the position well, and if 
jthere be any general movement toward the southward, you may report it.” 

By the time I regained my post, all was in silence once more—either the 
‘Russians had arrested their march, or already their columns were out of hear- 
ing—not a gleam of light could I perceive along their entire position, and 
inow, worn out with watching, I threw myself down among the straw, and slept 
soundly. 
= There—there—that’s the third,” said General D’ Auvergne, shaking me by 
ithe shoulder, there again—don't you hear the guns 

' T[ listened, and could just distinguish the faint booming sound of far-off artil- 
lery, coming up from the extreme right of our position. It was still but three 
‘o'clock, and although the sky was thick with stars, perfectly dark in the valley. 
,Meanwhile, we could hear the galloping of cavalry, quite distinctly, in the same 
idirection. 

| “* Mount, Burke, and back to the Quartier-general—but you need not, here 
‘come some of the staff."’ 

_ “So D’Auvergne,”’ cried a voice whose tones were strange to me, “ they 
meditate a night-attack it would seem—or is it only trying the range of their 


! 
| ©] think the latter, Monsieur le Marechal; for I heard no small-arms, and, 
|/even now, all is quiet again.” 

|| “tI believe you are right,’ said he, moving slowly forward, while a number 


| of officers followed at a little distance. ‘“ You see, D'’Auvergne, how correctly 
The brunt of the battle will be about 


‘the Emperor judged their intentions. 
Reygern. But there—don’t you hear bugles in the valley !” 

As he spoke, the music of our tirailleurs’ bugles arose from the glen in front 
where, in a thick beech wood, the light infantry regiments were 


| 


Davoust, shall we wake the 


‘of our centre, 
posted. 
“What is it, D'Esterre '” said he to an officer who galloped up at the mo- 


say the Russian guard, sir, is moving to the front ; our skirmishers 
rs to fall back without firing.” 
hall Bernadotte—for it was he—turned his horse 
ck, tollowed by his staff. And now the drums beat 
mind the hoarse t s of the cavalry might be heard 
moning the squ S throughout the field: while between the squares, and 
in the intervals of the battalions, single horsemen galloped past with orders. 
|Soult’s division, which extended for nearly a league to our right, was the first to 
lmove, and it seemed like one vast shadow creeping along the earth, as column 
\behind column marched steadily onward. Our brigade had not as yet received 
orders, but the men were in readiness beside their horses, and only waiting for 
| the word to mount. 
| The suspense of the moment was fearful—all that I had ever dreamed or pic- 
| tured to myself, of a soldier’s enthusiasm, was faint and weak, compared to the 
‘rash of sensations I now experienced. ‘There must be a magic power of 
‘ecstacy in the approach of danger—some secret sense of bounding delight, 
| mingled with the chances of a battle—that render one intoxicated with excite- 
| ment. Each booming gun I heard, sent a wild throb through me, and I panted 
‘for the word, “ forward.” 

Column after column moved past us, and disappeared in the dip of ground 

neath ; and as we saw the close battalions filling the wide plain in front, we 
sighed to think that it was destined to be the day of glory, peculiarly to the in- 
‘fantry. Wherever the nature of the field permitted shelter, or the woods af- 
‘forded cover, our troeps were sent to occupy. ‘The great manceuvre of the day 
|was to be the piercing of the enemy's centre, whenever he should weaken that 
point, by the endeavour to turn our right flank. 
| A faint streak of gray light was marking the horizon, when the single guns 
which we had heard at intervals, ceased, and then after a short pause, a long, 
‘loud roll of artillery issued from the distant right, followed by the crackling din 
jof small-arms, which increased at every moment, and now swelled into an unin- 
‘terrupted noise, through which the large guns pealed from time to time. A red 


i} 


watching the stars as they peeped out one by one, piercing the gray mist, un-| glare, obscured now and then, by means of black smoke, lit up the sky in that 
tilgat last, the day became thin and clear, and a frosty atmosphere succeeded) 4" 4rter, where already the battle was raging fiercely. 


The narrow causeway between the two smal! Jakes in our front, conducted to 
‘an Open space of ground, about a cannon-shot from the Russian line, and this, 
lwe were now ordered to occupy, to be prepared to act as support to the infantry 
of Soult’s left, whenever the attack began. As we debouched into the plain, I 
beheld a group of horsemen, who, wrapped up in their cloaks, sat motiouless in 
their saddles, calmly regarding the squadrons as they issued from the wood : 
‘these were Murat and his staff, to whom was committed the attack on the Rus- 
‘sian guard. His division consisted of the hussars and chasseurs under Keller- 
‘wann, the curiassiers of D'Auvergne, and the heavy dragoons of Nansouty, 


should communicate any movement that they observed in the Russian lines, of making a force of eight thousand sabres, supported by twenty pieces of field ar- 
tillery. Again were we ordered to dismount, for although the battle continued 


‘to rage on the right, the whole of the centre and left were per 
Thus stood we as the sun rose—that “ Sun of Austerlitz” s0 appealed 


ment. 
} 
~ 
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to, and apostrophized by Napoleon, as gilding the greatest of his glories. The It was at this time that the Emperor came up, and seeing the cavalry halted, 
mist from the lakes, shut out the prospect of the enemy's lines at first, but gra-| and no longer in pursuit of the flying columns, ordered up twelve pieces of the 
dually this moved away, and we could perceive the dark columns of the Rus-) artillery of the Imperial Guard, which. from the crest of the hill, opened a 
sians, as they moved rapidly along the side of the Pratzen, and continued to pour murderous fire on them. The slaughter was fearful, as the discharges of grape 
their thousands toward Reygern. jand round shot, cut channels through the jammed up mass, and tore the dense 
At last the roar of the wusketry swelled louder and nearer, and an officer icolumns, as it were, into fragments. Drea ful as the scene was, what follow- 
galloping past, told us that Soult’s right had been called up to support Davoust’s ed far exceeded it in horror ; for soon the shells began to explode beneath the 
ivision, This did not look well: it proved the Russians had pressed our lines; ice, which now, with a succession of reports louder than thunder, gave way. In 
closely, and we waited impatiently to hear further intelligence. It was evident,| an instant, whole regiments were ingulphed, and amid the wildest cries of des- 
too, that our right was suffering severely, otherwise the attack on the centre! pair, thousands sank, never to appear again, while the deafening artillery mer- 
would not have been delayed. Just then, a wild cheer to the front drew our) cilessly played upou them, till over that broad surfaee no living thing was seen 
attention thither, and we saw the heads of three immense columns, Soult’s di- to move, while beneath, was the sepulchre of five thousand men. About seven 
vision, advancing at a run toward the enemy. | thousand reached Austerlitz by another road to the northward ; but even these 
Par St. Louis,” cried the General D' Auvergne, as he directed his telescope, had not escaped, save for a mistake of Bernadotte, who most unaccountably, as 
on the Russian line, “those fellows have lost their senses; see if they have} it was said, halted his division on the heights. Had it not been for this, not a 
not moved their artillery away from the Pratzen, and weakened their centre soldier of the Russian right wing had been saved. 
more and more. Soult sees it—mark how he presses his columns on. There| The reserve cavalry and the dragoons of the ‘** Guard,” were now called up 
they go, faster and faster ; but look, there’s a movement yonder—the Russians |from the pursuit, and [ saw my own regiment pass close by me, as I stood amid 
perceive their mistake.” ithe staff, round Murat. The men were fresh and eager for the fray ; yet how 
“ Mount!" was now heard from squadron to squadron: while dashing along) many fell in that pursuit, even after victory. The Russian batteries continu- 
the line like a thunderbolt, Murat rode far in advance of his staff—tne men) jed their fire to the last. ‘The cannoniers were cut down beside their guns, and 
cheering him as he went. ithe cavalry made repeated charges on vur advancing squadrons ; nor was it till 
« There !” cried D'Auvergne, as he pointed with his finger, “ that column) late in the day they fell back, leaving two-thirds of their forces dead or wounded 
with the yellow shoulder-knots—that’s Vandamme’s brigade of light infantry ; on the field of battle. 
see how they rush on, eager to be first up with the euemy, but St. Hilaire’s)) On every side, now, were to be seen the flying columns of the allies, hotly 
grenadiers have got the start or them, and are already at the foot of the hill—it) fol!owed- by the victorious French. ‘The guns still thundered at intervals ; but 
1s a race between thein.”’ ithe loud rear of the battle was subdued to the crashing din of charging squad- 
And so had it become—the two columns advanced, cheering wildly, while) rons, and the distant cries of the vanquishers and the vanquished. Around, and 
the officers, waving their caps, led them on, and others rode along the flanks} about, lay the wounded, in all the fearful attitudes of suffering ; and as we were 
urging the men forward. ‘I'he order now came for our squadrons to form in) fully a league in advance of our original position, no succor had yet arrived 
charging sections, leaving spaces for the light artillery between ; this done, we’ |for the poor fellows whose courage had carried them into the very squares of the 
moved slowly forward at a walk—the guus keeping, step by step, beside us.| enemy. 
A few minutes after, we lost sight of the attackimg columns, but the crashing) Most of the staff—myself among the number—were dispatched to the rear 
fire told us they were engaged, and that already the great struggle had begun.||for assistance. I remember, as I rode along at my fastest speed, between the 
For above an hour we remained thus ; every word loud spoken, seeming to our’ columns of infantry and the fragments of artillery, which covered the ground, 
impatience like the order to move. At last, the squadrons to our right were) that a peloton of dragoons came thundering past, while a voice shouted out 
seen to advance, and then a tremulous motion of the whole line showed that the) |“ Place, place.”’ Supposing it was the Emperor himself. I drew up to one side 
horses themselves participated in the eagerness of the moment ; and, at last,) and uncovering my head, sat in patience till he had passed, when, with the speed 
the word came for the curiassers to move up. In less than a hundred yards we were} of four horses urged to the utmost, a caleche flew by, two men dressed like 
halted again, and I heard an aide-de-camp telling General D’Auvergne that Da-| couriers seated on the box : they made for the high-road toward Vienna, and 
voust had suffered immensely on the right—that his division, although remfore-|'soon disappeared in the distance. 
ed, had fallen back behind Reygern—and all now depended on the attack of/} ‘ What can it mean ?”’ said I, to an officer beside me, “not his Majesty, 
Soult’s columns. I heard no more—for now the whole line advanced in a trot, surely ?” 
and as our formation showed an unbroken front, the word came—* faster” and/| “ No, no,” replied he, smiling ; ‘‘ itis General Lebrun on his way to Paris 
“faster.” As we merged from the low ground, we saw Soult’s column already! with the news of the victory. The Emperor is down at Reygern yonder, where 
half-way up the ascent :—they seemed like a great wedge driven into the he has just written the bulletin. I warrant you, he follows that caleche with his 
enemy's centre, which opening as they advanced, presented two surfaces of fire) eye ; he'd rather see a battery of guns carried offby the enemy, than an axle 
to their attack. ‘break there this moment.” ‘ 
“ The battery yonder has opened its fire on our line,” said D’Auvergne—-|| Thus closed the grest day of Austerlitz—a hundred cannons, forty-three 
** we cannot remain where we are ” ‘thousand prisoners, and thirty-two colours, being the spoils of this—the great- 
* Forward !"’ “ charge !” came the word from front to rear, and squadron af-| est of even Napoleon's victories. 
ter squadron dashed madly up the ascent. The one word only “ charge! kept|| We passed the night on the field of battle—a night dark and starless: the 
ringing through my head—ail else was drowned in the terrible din of the ad-| heavens were, indeed, clothed with black, and a heavy atmosphere, louring and 
vance. An Austrian brigade of light cavalry issued forth as we came up, but/'gloomy, spread like a pall over the dead and the dying! Not a breath of air 
soon feil back under the overwhelming pressure of our force, and now we came) moved ; and the groans of the wounded sighing through the stillness, with a 
down upon the squares of the red-brown Russian infantry. Volley after volley melancholy cadence no words can convey ! Far away in the distance, the 
sent back our leading squadrons wounded and repulsed, when, unlimbering with) moving lights marked where fatigue-parties went in search of their comrades. 
the speed of lightning, the horse-artillery poured in a discharge of grape-shot. |The Emperor himself did not leave the saddle till mgh morning ; he went, fol- 
‘The ranks wavered, and through their cleft spaces of dead and dying, our cuir-|lowed by an ambulance, hither and thither over the plain, recalling the names of 
assiers dashed in, sabring all before them. In vain the infantry tried to (di the several regiments, enumerating their deeds of prowess, and even asking for 
again ; successive discharges of grape, followed by cavalry attacks, brolge imany of the soldiers by name. He ordered large fires to be lighted thr®ghout 


through their firmest ranks, and at last retreating, they fell back underg 
cover of a tremendous battery of field-guns, which, openimgetheir fire, compel 
us to retire into the wood. Nor were we long inactive; divi 
sion was now engaged on our left, and @pressing demand ¢ 

support them. Againwe mounted the hill, and came in sig 
guard, led on by the Arch-duke Constantine himsclf,—a splendid body of men, 
conspicuous for their size, and the splendor of their equipment. Such, how- 
ever, was the impetuous torrent of our attack, that they were broken in an 
instant, and notwithstanding their courage and devotion, fresh masses of our 
dragoons kep: pouring down upon them, and they were sabred, almost to a man. 


While we were thus engaged, the battle became general from left to right, | 


and the earth shook beneath the thundering sounds of two hundred — uns. 
Our position, for a moment victorious, soon changed, for having followed the 
retreating squadrons too far, the waves closed behind us, and we now saw that 
adense cloud of Austrian and Russian cavalry were forming in our rear An 
instants hesitation would have been fatal. !t was then that a tall and splendid- 
ly dressed horseman broke from the line, and with a cry to “ follow,’ rode 
straight at the enemy. It was Murat himself, sabre in hand, who, cleaving his 
way through the Russians, opened a path for us: afew minutes after, we had 
gained the wood, but one-third of our force had fallen. 

“ Cavalry !’—Cavalry !"’ cried a field officer, riding down at headlong speed 
his face covered with blood from a sabre-cut—* to the front.” 

The order was given to advance at a gallop, and we found ourselves next 
instants hand to hand with the Russian dragoons, who having swept along the 
flank of Bernadotte’s division, were sabring them on all sides. On we went, 
reinforced by Nansouty and his carabineers, a body of nigh seven thousand men. 
It was a torrent no force could stem—the tide of victory was with us, and 
we swept along, wave after wave, the infantry advancing in line, for miles at 
either side, while whole brigades of artillery kept up a murderous fire without 
ceasing. Entire columns of the enemy surrendered as prisoners—guns were 
captured at each instant. and only by a miracle did the Arch-duke escape our 
huzzars, who followed him, till he was lost to view, in the flying ranks of the 
allies. As we gained the crest of the hill, we were in time to see Soult’s vic- 
torious columns driving the enemy before them, while the imperial guard, up to 
that moment unengaged, reinforced the grenadiers on the right, and broke through 
the Russians on every side. 

The attempt to outflank us on the right, we had perfectly retorted on the left 
where Lannes’ division, overlapping the line, pressed them on two sides and 
drove them back, still fighting, into the plain, which, with a lake separated the 
allied armies from the village of Austerlitz : and here took place the most dread- 
ful occurrence of the day. The two roads which led through the lake, were 
soon so encumbered and blocked up, by ammunition wagons and carts, that they 
became impassable ; and as the masses of the fugitives thickened, they spread 
ever the lake, which happened to be frozen, = 


cavalry to! 
the Russian|/si 


he field, and where medical assistance could not be procured, the officers of 
setaff might be scen covering the wounded with great-coats and cloaks, and 
bring them such aid as lay in their power. Dreadful as the picture was— 
fl reverse tothe gorgeous splendor of that vast army the morning sun had 
ye upon, in all the pride of strength and spirit—yet even here was there 
much to make one feel, that war is not bereft of its humanizing influences. 
How many a soldier did I see that night, blackened with powder—his clothes 
torn and ragged with shot, sitting beside a wounded comrade, now wetting his 
‘lips with a cool draught—now cheering his heart with words of comfort. Many 
‘themselves wounded, were tending others, less able to assist themselves. Acts 
of kindnegs and self-devotion—not less in number than those of heroism and 
courage—Wwere met with at every step ; while among the sufferers, there lived 
\4 spirit of enthusiasm, that seemed to lighten the worst pangs of their agony. 
‘Many would cry out as I passed, to know the fate of the day, and what became 
of this regiment, or of that battalion. Others could but articulate a faint “ Vive 
U Empereur,”’ which in the intervals of pain they kept repeating, as though it 
were a charm against suffering ; while one question met me every instant, 
“ What says La petit Carporal ? is he content with us !” 
None were insensible to the glorious issue of that day: nor amid all the 
agony of death, dealt out in every shape of horrorand misery, did I hear one 
word of anger or rebuke to him, for whose ambition they had shed their heart's 


blood. 


THE POLISHED SHOVEL. 
By Atrrep 

* Don’t use that!” exclaimed my maiden aunt, as I attempted to take the 
shovel to throw on a fallen coal or two. *‘‘ You must be a Goth to think of 
using a polished shovel. It is only for ornament ; and there is more time and 
trouble spent in keeping it so than you imagine ” 

I owned my gaucherte, and stood corrected. 

Of course all our readers must have seen or heard of a polished shovel,—as 
ordinary an appendage of the grate as a six-foot show-footman,—a sort of 
case-hardened sinecurist, who does nothing from one year’s end to the other 
but loll listlessly upon its supporters,—and, although neither wanting in bright- 


ness nor reflection, does nothing and says less, as an Jrishman would phrase it. 


Alas! and alack a day! (or, according to the ambitious aspiration of an East 
Indian cadet, ‘a dass and a lac a-day!’) there are many, very many polished 
shovels in society, in human form, who, albeit as ornamental, are as perfectly 
useless as our acquaintances of the drawing-room stove. They have many of 
them, probably, been bred to the bar ; but, contemptuously spurning Coke, and 
never having “taken up ’ a Liét/e-ton in the whole course of their lives, the 
ard no other idea of “‘conveyancing’’ than that entertained by the swell 
mob ! 

The exquisite-dandy-men of ton,—the “honourables,’’ who have Chester- 
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field and the Book of Etiquette at their finger’s ends,—who lounge the Park,| Ha! I see how it is. You're a gentleman—that's piain enough. I was a sort 
dance at Almack’s, or bet at Tattersalls’, are all “ polished shovels’ in a, of one myself once You thought our Texas prairies was hike the prairies in 
greater or less degree, and certainly more ornamental than useful inembers of the States. Ha, ha! And so you didn’t know how to help yourself. Did 
the community at large, albeit many of the aforesaid are not of the community you see no bees in the air, no strawberries on the earth ! 
he unscalable walls of the Queen's) * Bees '! Strawberries!” repeated I. 


“at large,” being periodically found within t 
Bench, the Sapo, or ' | “ Yes, bees, which live in the hollow trees. Out of twenty trees there's sure 
“ All in the downs—the Fleet to be one full of honey. So you saw no bees, eh? Perhaps you don’t know 
: creturs when you see’em? Ain'taltogether so big as wild-geese or tur- 


Among these same “ polished shovels,”’ ornithologically classed, may be) d that they don't 
discovered both “‘rooks” and “ pigeons ;”’ for, having literally nothing to a must know what strawberries are, and that they don't grow Upon 
they **do” one another, or—are * done.” And again, iethyologicaily mars All this was spoken in the same sneering savage manner as before, with the 
some of these stupid and utterly worthless sov/s ered be termed “flats” an | speaker’s head half turned over his shoulder, while his features were distorted 
‘* gudgeons,” and the more knowing ones “ sharks.” ‘linto a contemptuous grin. 

The polished shovels of the feminine gender are principally those young dam- « ang if | had seen the bees, how was Ito get at the honey without an 
sels who are “brought out,” after having received the finishing polish from)... i» . 


some of the “ refiners’’ of Kensington, or elsewhere, who do Berlin worsted || “ How did you lose yourself ?” 
work, touch the piano, murder the Italian, and burke the French, and whose! ,, My mustang—ran away" — 
“capers ” are bare-faced imitations of the real original French, and an umposi-|) «fee And you after him. You'd have done better to let him run. But what 


tion on the British public.—whose drawings are like the cheques of m_n With-|!d>ye mean to de nowt” 
out funds at their bankers’, and are generally marked by no effects, or of nO) “67 am weak—sick to death. I wish to get to the nearest house—an inn— 
account,—and assuredly are never honoured, according to the mercantile phrase, , where where men are.” 
being more fitted for a drawing academy. “ ; || “ Where men are,” repeated the stranger, with his scornful smile. “ Where 
In the army there are many ‘ polished shovels” forced into a red coat and | nen are,” he mutiered again, taking a few steps on one side. 
regimentals by ambitious parents, or | T was hardly able to turn my head, but there was something strange in the 
“* Because they've nothing else to do,” ‘man’s movement that alarmed me ; and making a violent effort, | changed my 
and who are “ martinets” to the men in the parks and parades, and the ad- |position sufficiently to get him in sight again. He had drawn a long knife from 
miration of giggling nursery maids ; but who generally prefer “home, sweet|/his girdle, which he clutched in one hand, while he ran the fore finger of the 
home” to travel, and always “exchange ”’ when their regiment is ordered| other along its edge. I now for the first time got a fullview of his face, and 
abroad, to the great delight of whole ranks and old “ files,” who are vulgar’ the impression it made upon me was any thing but favourable. His counten- 
enough to think that the smell of gun is superior to violet-powder ! ||ance was the wildest I had ever seen ; his bloodshot eyes rolled like balls of 
Tn the law, too, there are ** polished shovels,”’ and especially among the first! fire in their sockets ; while his movements and manner were indicative of a 
houses intown. The firm of Messrs. Varnish Fitzdiddie and Son is composed violent inward struggle. He did not stand still for three seconds together, but 
of three members, all of wealthy families of extensive connexions ; they have paced backwards and forwards with hurried irregular steps, casting wild glances 
consequently splendid offices, ruled into the different departments of chancery,| over his shoulder, his fingers playing all the while with the knife, with the ra- 
conveyancing, common law, &c. &c. ; and have only just sufficient parrot-| pid and objectless movements of a maniac. ye ; how 
knowledge to discriminate the department, and to send for Figgins or Liggins,| I felt convinced that I was the cause of the struggle visibly going on within 
as the case may be, who is the principal drudge of that particular section of him ; that my life or death was what he was deciding upon. But in the state I 
the law which ts desired to be put in action by their respectable clients ; and ‘then was, death had no terror for me. The image of my mother, sisters, and 
the business is well done, and their bill of costs untaxable, for they are legal/y| father, passed before my eyes. I gave one thought to my peaceful happy home, 
honest, and are too polished to be pettifoggers, but on their owr: part they do! and then looked upwards and prayed. 
nothng. “Our chancery” or ‘our common law clerk” conducts .the||) The man had walked off to some distance. I turned myself a little more 
whole suit, “shovelling up the coals,” while they stand by, unsullied and un-, round, and, as I did so,I caught sight of the same magnificent phenomenon 
moved. | which I had met with ou the second day of my wanderings. The colossal live 
In all government offices the “ polished shovels”’ are very numerous ; they| oak rose in all its silvery splendour, at the distance of a couple of miles. 
are generally branches of the aristocracy, or appointed by ministerial interest ; Whilst | was gazing at it, and reflecting on the strange ill luck that had made 
their thirty-third cousin will be found, upon investigation, to be able to com- me pass within so short a distance of the river without finding it, I saw my 
mand a certain number of votes for a certain borough, and his peculiar interest) new acquaintance approach a neighbouring cluster of trees, amongst which he 
transforms his relative into the “ principal” of some office, who punctually at- disappeared. : 
tends from eleven till two, reads the newspaper, yawns, fatigues himself by) After a short time | again perceived him coming towards me with a slow and 
signing his name to some important documents, and rushes away, precisely as staggering step. As he drew near, | had an opportunity of examining his 
the clock strikes, like a newly-emancipated slave. Fourtimes a-year, however.) whole appearance. He was very tall and lean, but large-boned, and apparent- 
he is really moved,—that is, when he receives the quarterly payment of his, ly of great strength. His face, which had not been shaved for several weeks, 
hard-earned” salary. Unfortunately, with all his “ polish,” he is not fre-||was 20 tanned by sun and weather, that he might have been taken for an In- 
quently very civil to the “ public.” Of course there are exceptions ; but they) diau, had not the beard proved his claim to white blood. But his eyes were 
are “gentlemen born,” and cannot “help it,’ so we must not praise them for what most struck me. There was something so frightfully wild in their expres- 
exercising that urbanity which is so natural to that very limited class, that to be sion, a look of terror and desperation, like that of aman whom all the furies 
‘“‘uncivil ’’ would be contrary to their nature and education. We have the! of bell were hunting and persecuting. His hair hung in long ragged locks over 
pleasure of knowing many such. | his forehead, cheeks, and neck, and, round his head was bound a handker- 


At couft, which 1s all great, the “ polished shovels *’ are innumerable ; but, |chief, on which were several stains of a brownish black colour. Spots of the 
alas ! for pride and poor humanity, Mors, that great dust-contractor, and con- |same kind were visible upon his leathern jacket, breeches, and mocassins ; they 
tractor of men’s views, will, sooner or later, inevitably call upon the “ po-|| were evidently blood stains. His as knife, which was nearly two feet long 

in his girdle, but in its stead he held a 


lished shovels,” and with his enormous dust-shovel, unfeeling cast them all in| |with a wooden handle, was now replace 


one common heap! e rifle in his hand. 
A gh I did my ut to assume an indifferent my 
ou S$ expressed somé of the repugnance and horror with whic 
ADVENTURES IN TEXAS man inspired me. He looke lewesheghy of ine for a moment from under his 
No. I. : shaggy eyebrows. 
A TRIAL BY JURY. || “ You don’t seem to like the company you've got into,” said he. “ Do I look 


When I recovered from my state of insensibility, and once more opened my) so very desperate, then! Is it written so plainly on my face '” 
eyes. I was lying on the bank of a small but deep river. My horse was grazing; ‘ What should there be written upon your face t” 
quietly a few yards off, and beside me stood a man with folded arms, holding a) ‘“‘ What! What! Fools and children ask them questions.”’ 
wicker-covered flask in his hand. This was ali I was able to observe ; for my|} “I will ask you none : but as a Christian, as my countryman, I beseech 
state of weakness prevented me from getting up and looking around me. you" 
“Where am !” J gasped. | “ Christian interrupted he, with a hollow laugh. “ Countryman!’ He 
“Where are you, stranger! By the Jacinto; and that you are éy it, and) ‘struck the but of his rifle hard upon the ground. “ That is my countryman— 
not i it, is no fault of your’n, I reckon.” |my only friend!’ he continued, as he examined the flint and locks of his wea- 
There was something harsh and repulsive in the tone and manner in which) pon. ‘ That releases from all troubles: that’s atrue friend. Pooh! perhaps 
these words were spoken, and in the grating scornful laugh that accompanied, 1t’ll release you too—put you to rest.” 
them, that jarred upon my nerves, and inspired me with a feeling of aversion to-|| These last words were uttered aside, and musingly. 
wards the speaker. I knew he was my deliverer ; that he had saved my life,’ ‘* Put him to rest, as well as——Pooh! One more or less—Perhaps it 
when my mustang, raging with thirst, had sprung head-foremost intothe water ;,,wou.. tive away that cursed spectre.” 
that, without him, I must mevitably have been drowned, even had the river been’ All’ is seemed to be spoken to his rifle. 
less deep than it was ; and that it was by his care, and the whisky he had made}! “ «1 you swear not to betray me !” cried he to me. “ Else one 
me swallow, and of which I still felt the flavour on my tongue, that I had been! touch” “ 
recovered from the death-like swoon into which I had fallen. But had he done} As he spoke, he brought the gun to his shoulder, the muzzle pointed full at 
ten times as much for me, I could not have repressed the feeling of repugnance,|/my breast. 
the inexplicable dislike, with which the mere tones of his voice filled me.I turn-|; [felt no fear. I amsure my pulse did not give a throb the more for this 
ed my head away in order not to see him. There was a sileace of some mo-|)menace. So deadly weak and helpless as I lay, it was upnecessary to 
ments’ duration. shoot me. The slightest blow from the but of the rifle would have driven the 
** Don’t seem as if my company was over and above agreeable,” said the man| last faint spark of life out of my exhausted body. I looked calmly, indifferent- 
at last. ly even, into the muzzle of the piece. 
“Your company not agreeable? This is the fourth day since I saw the|| “ If you can answer it to your God, to your and my judge and creator, do 


face of ahuman being. During that time not a bit nor a drop has passed my/||your will.” 
tongue.” My words, which from faintness I could scarcely render audible, had, never- 


‘Hallo! That's a lie,” shouted the man with another strange wild laugh.|/thcless, a sudden and startling effect upon the man. He trembled from head to 
‘* You’ve taken a mouthful out of my flask ; not taken it certainly, but it went) /foot, let the but of his gun fall heavily tothe ground, and gazed at me with 


over your tongue all the same. Where do you come from! The beast ain’t}; open mouth and staring eyes. 
your’n.” “* This one, too, comes with his God !” muttered he. “God! and your 
** Mr. Neal’s,”’ answered I. ‘and my creator—and—judge.”’ 


“* See it is by the brand. But what bring s you here from Mr. Neal’s? It’s|} He seemed hardlyjable to articulate these words, which were uttered by gasps 
a good seventy mile to his plantation, right across the prairie. Ain't stole the) and efforts, as though something had been choking him. 
horse, have you ?” “ His and my—judge”—groaned he again. “ Can there be aGod, a crea- 
‘** Lost my way—four days—eaten nothing.” tor and judge ?”* 
These words were ail I could articulate. § was tog weak to talk. As he stood thus mca to himself, his eyes suddenly became fixed, and 


** Four days without eatin’,” cried the man, witha laugh like the sharpening) his features horribly distor 
of asaw, “ and that in a Texas praizie, and with islands on all sides of you ||; ‘ Do it not!” cried he, in a shrill tone of horror, that rang through my head. 
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« It will bring no blessin’ with it. I am adead man! God be merciful to me ! 'wouden latch and heavy bar served to secure it; windows, properly speaking, 


My poor wife, my poor children !” 


\there were none, but in their stead a few holes covered with dirty oiled paper ; 


e rifle fell from his hands, and he smote his breast and forehead in a pa-||the floor was of clay, stamped hard and dry in the middle of the hut, but out of 
roxysm of the wildest fury. It was frightful to behold the conscience-stricken||which, at the sides of the room, a crop of rank grass was growing, a foot or 


wretch, stamping madly about, and casting glances of terror behind him, as 
though demons had been hunting him down. 

and 

Gradually, however, he became more tranquil. 

“ D’ye see nothin’ in my face?” said he in a hoarse whisper, suddenly paus 
ing close to where I lay. 

** What should I see?” 

He came yet nearer. 

* Look well at me—through me, if you can. 

“T see nothing,” replied I. 

“Ah! I understand, you can see nothin’. 
kilate. No, no, that you ain't. 
the fancy for many things. I’ve tried it for two days myself. 
and faint, eh! But I needn't ask that, { reckon. You look bad enough. Take 
another drop of whisky ; it'll strengthen you. But wait till I mix it.”’ 


D'ye see nothin’ now ?” 


Ain’t in a spyin’ humour, I eal-)|  P 
After four days and nights fastin’, one loses} dividual, whose unprepossessing exterior was in good keeping with the wretch- 
So, you are weak ed appearance of this Texian shebeen hovse. 


‘more high. In one corner stood a clumsy bedstead, in another a sort of table 


The foam flew from his mou h,| or counter, on which were half-a-dozen drinking glasses of variousesizes and 
expected each moment to see him fal! to the ground in a fit of epilepsy.) patterns. 


The table consisted of four thick posts, firmly planted in the ground, 
‘and on which were nailed three boards that had apparently belonged to some 
chest or case, for they were partly painted, and there was a date, and the 
‘three first letters of a word upon one of them. A shelf fixed against the side 
‘of the hut supported an earthen pot or two, and three or four bottles, uncorcked, 
jand apparently empty ; and from some wooden pegs wedged in between the 
logs, hung suspended a few articles of wearing apparel of no very cleanly as- 
pect. 

Pacing up and down the hut with a kind of steal.hy cat-like pace, was an in- 


He was an undersized, stooping 
figure, red-haired, large mouthed, and possessed of small, reddish, pig’s eyes, 
which he seemed totally unable to raise fiom the ground, and the lowering, 


As he spoke, he stepped down to the edge of the river, and scooping up the hang-dog expression of which, corresponded fully with the treacherous, panther- 


water in the hollow of his hand, filled his flask with it. 
he poured a little into my mouth. 
Bren the bloodthirsty Indian appears less of a savage when engaged in a com- 


Then returning to me,| like stealthiness of his step and movements. 


: Without greeting us either by 
‘word or look, this personage dived into a dark corner of his tenement, brought 
‘out a full bottle, and placmg it on the table beside the glasses, resumed the 


a act, and the wild desperado I had fallen in with seemed softened and| monotonous sort of exercise in which he had been indulging on our entrance. 
u 


manized by the service he was rendering me. 
his manner was calmer and milder. 

“ You wish to go to an inn!” 

“ For Heaven's sake, yes. 
of tobacco.” 

“Can you spare a bit of that ?” 

“ All I have.” 

I handed him my cigar case, and the roll of dulcissimus. 
latter from me, and bit into it with the furious eagerness of a wolf. 

‘* Ah, the right sort this!’ muttered he to himself. ‘ Ah, young man, or 
old man—you're an old man, ain’t you’ How old are you?” 

Two-and-twenty.” 

He shook his head doubtingly. 

‘Can hardly believe that. But four days in the prairie, and nothin’ to eat. 


Well, it may be so. But, stranger, if I had had this bit of tobacco only ten days | 


ago——A bit of tobacco is worth a deal sometimes. 
man’s life !’’ 

Again he groaned, and his accents became wild and unnatural. 

“] say, stranger!” cried he in athreatening tone. ‘I say! 
der live oak’? D’ye see it! It's the Patriarch, and a finer and mightier one you 
won’t find in the prairies, I reckon. Dye see it?” 

do see 

“Ah! you see it,” cried he, fiercely. “And what is it to you’ What 
have you to do with the patriarch, or with what lies under it? I reckon you 
had best not be too curious that way. If you dare take a step under that tree.” 
He swore an oath too horrible to be repeated. 

“There's a spectre there,” cried he; ‘a spectre that would fright you to 
death. Better keep away.” 

“I will keep away,” replied I. “I never thought of going near it. 
want is to get to the nearest plantation or inn.” 

“Ah! true, man—the next inn. show you the way to it. I will.” 

** You will save my life by so doing,”’ said J, “and I shall be eve: grateful 
to you as my deliverer.”’ 

« Deliverer !” repeated he, with a wild langh. “Pooh! If you knew what 
sort of a deliverer—Pooh! What’s the use of savin’ a life, when—yet I will— 
I will save yours; perhaps the cursed spectre will leave ine then. Will you 
not? Will you not!” cried he, suddenly changing his scornful mocking tones 
to those of entreaty and supplication, and turnmg his face in the direction of 
the live oak. Again the wildness of manner returned, and his eyes becam 
fixed, as he gazed for some moments at the gigantic tree. Then darting awa 
he disappeared among the trees, whence he had fetched hi@#itie, and present] 
emerged again, leading a ready saddled horse with him. He called to me to 
mount mine, but seeing that | was unable even to rise from the ground, he 
stepped up to me, and with the greatest ease lifted me into the saddle with 
one hand, so light had I become during my long fast. Then taking the end 


It might have saved a 


All I 


of my lasso, he got upon his own horse and set off, leading my mustang after): 


him 


We rode on for some time without exchanging a word. My guide kept up 
a sort of muttered soliloquy ; but as I was full ten paces in his rear, I could) 


distinguish nothing of what he said. At times he would raise his rifle to his 
shoulder, then lower it again, and speak to it, sometimes caressingly, some- 
times in anger. More than once he turned his head, and cast keen searching 
glances at me,’'as though to see whether I were watching him or not. 

We had ridden more than an hour, and the strength which the whisky had 
given me was fast failing, so that I expected each moment to fall from my 
horse, when suddenly I caught sight of a kind of rade hedge, and almost im- 
mediately afterwards the wall of a small blockhouse became visible. A faint 
ery of joy escaped me, and I endeavoured, but in vain, to give my horse the 
spur. My guide turned round, fixed his wild eyes upon me, and spoke in a 
threatening tone. 

* You are impatient, man! impatient, I see. You think now, perhaps” 

“Tam dying,” was all I could utter. In fact, my senses were leaving me 
from exhaustion, and I really thought my last hour was come. 

“ Pooh! dyin’! One don’t die so easy. And yet—d——n !—it might be 
true.” 

He sprang off his horse, and was just in time to catch me in his arms as | 
fell from the saddle. A few drops of whisky, however, restored me to con- 
sciousness. My guide gunleced, me upon my mustang, and after passing 
through a potato ground, a ficld of Indian corn, and a small grove of peach- 
trees, we found ourselves at the door of the blockhouse. 

I was so utterly helpless, that my strange companion was obliged to lift me 
off my horse, and carry me into the dwelling. He sat me down upon a bench, 
passive and powerless as an infant. Strange to say, however, I was never bet- 
ter able to observe all that passed around ine, than during the few hours of bo- 
dily debility that succeeded my immersion in the Jacinto. A blow with areed 
would have knocked me off my seat, but my mental faculties, instead of parti- 
cipating in this weakness, seemed sharpened toan unusual degree of acute- 


ness. 

The blockhouse in which we now were was of the poorest ible descrip- 
tion; a mere log hut, consisting of one room, that served as kitchen, sitting- 
room, and bedchamber. The door of —— planks swung heavily upon two 


His voice sounded less harsh ; |, 


These four days I have tasted nothing but a bit! gle draught. 


He snatched the 


My guide and deliverer said notning while the tavern-keeper was getting out 
ithe bottle, although he seemed to watch all his movements with a keen and 
suspicious eye. He now filled a large glass of spirits, and tossed it off at a sin- 
When he had done this, he spoke for the first time. 

| Johnny !” 

| Johnny made no answer. 

“This gentleman has eaten nothing for four days.” 

“Indeed,’’ replied Johnny, without looking up, or intermitting his sneaking, 
‘restless walk from one corner of the room to the other. 

| said four days, d’ye hear! Four days. Bring him tea immediately, strong 
tea, and then make some good beef soup. ‘The tea must be ready directly, 
ithe soup in an hour at farthest, d’ye understand? And then | want some whis- 
‘ky for myself, and a beefsteak and potatoes. Now, tell all that to your 
Sambo.” 

| Johnny did not seem to hear, but continued his walk, creeping along with 
noiseless step, and each time that he turned, giving a sort of spring like a cat 
‘or a panther, 

|| “I’ve money, Johnny,” said my guide. 


man, d’ye hear’ And 


D’ye see yon-| so saying, he produced a tolersbly full purse. 


For the first time Johnny raised his head, gave an indefinable sort of glance 
at the purse, and then springing forward, fixed his small, cunning eyes upon 
ithose of my guide, while a smile of strange meaning spread over his repulsive 
|| ‘The two men stood for the space of a minute, staring at each other, without 
|\attering aword. An infernal grin distended Johnny’s coarse mouth from ear to 
ear. My cuide seemed to gasp for breath. 

'| “Tye money,” cried he at last, striking the butt of his rifle violently on 
| the ground. *D*ye understand, Johnny! Money; and arifle too, if needs 
be.” 
| He stepped to the table and filled another glass of raw spirits, which disap- 
ipeared like the preceding one. While he drank, Johnny stole out of the 
||room so softly that my companion was only made aware of his departure by 
the noise of the wooden latch. He then came up to me, took me in his arms 
without saying a word, and, carrying me to the bed, laid me gently down 
upon it. 
|} “You make yourself at home,” snarled Johuny, who just then came in 
| again. 

* Always do that, | reckon, when I'm ina tavern,’’ answered my guide, 
wietly pouring out and swallowing another glassful. ‘The gentleman shall 
ave your bed to-day. You and Sambo may sleep in the pigsty. You have 
ne though, I believe 
| ‘ Bob!” screamed Johnny furiously. 
| “ That’s my name—Bob Rock.” 
| 


** For the present,” hissed Johnny, with a sneer. 

“The same as yours is Johnny Down,” replied Bob mm the same tone. 
Pooh! Johnny, guess we know one another?” 

“ Rather calkilate we do,” replied Johnny through his teeth. 

“‘ And have done many a day,’’ laoghed Bob. 

“You're the famous Bob from Sodoma im Georgia?” 

**Sedoma in Alabama, Johnny. Sodoma lies in Alabama,”’ said Bob, filling - 
another glass. ‘ Don't you know that yet, you who were above a year in Co- 
jlumbus, doin’ all sorts of dirty work ?”’ 

| “Better hold your tongue, Bob,” said Johnny, with a dangerous look at 
me. 

| “Pooh! Don’t mind him; he won't talk, I'll answer for it. He’s lost the 
‘taste for chatterin’ in the Jacinto prairie. But Sodoma,’’ continued Bob, “is 
im Alabama, man! Columbus in Georgia! They are parted by the Chatahoo- 
ichie. Ah! that was a jolly life we led on the Chatahoochie. But nothin’ 
lasts in this world, as my old schoolmaster used to say. Pooh! They’ve drav 
the Injuns a step further over the Mississippi now. But it was a glorious life— 
warn’t it?” ' 

Again he filled his glass and drank. 

The information I gathered from this conversation as to the previous life and 
habits of these two men, had nothing in it very satisfactory or re-assuring for 
me. In the whole of the south-western states there was no place that could 
boast of being the resort of so many outlaws and bad characters as the town of 
Sodoma. — It 1s situated, or was situated, at least, a few years previously to the 
time I speak of, in Alabama, on Indian ground, and was the harbour of refuge 
jfor all the murderers and outcasts from the western and south-western paris of 
ithe Union. Here, under Indian government, they found shelter and security ; 
jand frightful were the crimes and cruelties perpetrated at this place. Searcely 
ja day passed without an assassination, not secretly committed, but in broad sun- 
light. Bands of there wretches, armed with knives and rifles, used to cross the 
Chatahoochie, and make inroads into Columbus ; break into houses, rob, mur- 
der, ill-treat women, and then return in triumph to their dens, laden with booty, 
and laughing at the laws. It was useless to think of pursuing them, or of ob- 
taining justice, for they were on Indian territory ; and many of the chiefs were 
in league with them. At length General Jackson and the government took it 
up. Ibe Indians were driven over the Mississippi, the outlaws and murderers 
fled, Sodoma itself disappeared ; and, released fron its troublesome neighbours, 
Co apn is now as ficurishing a town as any in the west. 


hooks that fitted into iron rings, and aclumsy substitute for hinges; a 


tions of their former life and exploits seemed highly intereetin 
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to the two comrades ; and their communications became more and more confi-' 
dential. Johnny filled himself a glass, and the conversation soon increased in 
animation. I could understand little of what they said, for they spoke a sort 
of thieves’ jargon. After a time, ,their voice sounded as a confused hum in 
my ears, the objects in the room became gradually less distinct. and I fell 
asleep. 

I was roused, not very gently, by a mulatto woman, who poured a spoonful) 
of tea into my mouth before I had well opened my eyes. She at first did not 
appear to be attending to me with any great de of good-will; but by the 
time she had given me half a dozen spoonsful her womanly sympathies began 
to be awakened, and her manner became kinder. The tea did me an infinite 
deal of good, and seemed to infuse new life into my veins. I finished the cup, 
and the malatto laid me dewn again on my pillow with far more gentleness than 
she had lifted me up. 

“Gor! Gor!” cried she, “‘ what poor young man! Berry weak. Him soon 
better. One hour, massa, good soup.” ; 

“Soup! What do you want with soup?’ grumbled Johnny. 

“Him take soup. | cook it,” screamed the woman. 

“* Worse for you if she don’t, Johnny,”’ said Bob. 

Jotinny muttered something in reply, but I did not distinguish what it was,, 
for my eyes closed, and I again fell asleep. , 

It seemed to me as if I had not been five minutes slumbering when the wu- 
latto returned with the soup. The tea had revived me, but this gave me} 
strength ; and when I had taken it I was able to sit up in my bed. 

While the woman was feeding me, Bob was eating his beefsteak. It was a 

iece of meat that might have sufficed for six persons, but the man seemed as’ 

Looe as if he had eaten nothing for three days. He cut off wedges half as 
big as his fist, swallowed them with ravenous eagerness, and, instead of bread, 
bit into some unpeeled 


tatoes. All this was washed down with glass after 
glass of raw spirits, which had the effect of wakening him up, and mfusing a 
certain degree of cheerfulness into his strange humour. He still spoke more to 
himself than to Johnny, but his recollections seemed agreeable ; he nodded 
self-approvingly, and sometimes laughed aloud. At last he began to abuse 
Johnny for being, as he said, such a sneaking, cowardly fellow—such a treache-| 
rous, false-hearted gallows-bird. 

Tt’s true,” said he, “I am gallows-bird enou 
and no man can say I’m a-fear'd; but Johnny, Johnny, who——”’ 

I do not know what he was about to say, for Johnny sprang towards him, and 
placed both hands over his mouth, receiving in return a blow that knocked him 
as far as the door, through which he retreated, cursing and grumbling. 

I soon fell asleep again, and whilst in that state I had a confused sort of con- 
sciousness of various noises in the room, loud words, blows, and shouting. 
Wearied as I was, however, I believe no noise would have fully roused me, al- 
though hunger at last did. 

When I opened my eyes I saw the mulatto woman sitting by my bed, and 
keeping off the mosquitoes. She brought me the remainder of the soup, and, 

romised, if I would sleep a couple of hours more, to bring me a beef-steak. 

efore the two hours had elapsed I awoke, hungrier than ever After I had 
eaten all the beefsteak the woman would allow me, which was a very moderate, 
quantity, she brought me a beer-glass full of the most delicious punch I ever’ 
tasted. I asked her where she had got the rum and lemons, she told me 
that it was she who had bought them, aswell as a stock of coffee and tea ; that 
Johnny was her partner, but that he had done nothing but build the house, and 
badly built it was. She then began to abuse Johnny, and said he was a gam | 
bler; and, worse still, that he had had plenty of money once, but had lost it all ;| 
that she had first known him in Lower Natchez, but he had been obliged to run’ 
away from there in the night to save his neck. Bob was no better, she said ;, 
ou the contrary—and here she made the gesture of cutting a man’s throat—he_ 
was a very bad fellow, she added. He had got drunk after his dinner, knocked 
Johnny down, and broken every thing. He was now lying asleep outside the 
door; and Johnny had hidden himself somewhere. 

How long she continued speaking I know not, for I again fell into a deep 
sleep, which this time lasted six or seven hours. | 

I was awakened by a strong grasp laid upon my arm, which made me cry 
out, more, however, from surprise than pain. Bob stood by my bedside; the 
traces of the preceding night's debauch plainly written on his haggard counte- 
nance. His bloodshot eyes were inflamed and swollen, and rolled with even, 
more than their usual wildness ; his mouth was open, and the jaws stiff and, 
fixed ; he looked as if he had just come from committing some frightful deed. 
I could fancy the first murderer to have worn such an aspect when gazing on. 
the body of his slaughtered brother. I shrank back, horror-struck at his ap | 

nce. 

“In God’s name, man, what do you want !”’ 


He made no answer. 
* You are in afever. You've the ague |” 


one you mean; a fever, young man, such as God keep you from ever hav- 


is whole frame shuddered while he uttered these words. There was a 
short pause. 
“Curious that,” continued he ; “I’ve served more than one in the same way, 
but never thought of it afterwards—was forgotten iu less than no time. Get! 
to pay the whole score at once, I suppose. Can’t rest a minute. In the open/ 
prairie it’s the worst ; there stands the old man, so plain, with his silver beard,, 
and the spectre just behind him.” . 
His eyes rolled, he clenched his fists, and, striking his forehead furiously, 
rushed out of the hut . 

In a few minutes he returned, apparently more composed, and walked straight 
up to my bed. 

“ Stranger, you must do me a service,”’ said he abruptly. 

“Ten rather then one,” replied I ; “ any thing that is m my power. Do I 
not owe you my life!” 

* You're a gentleman, I see, and a Christian. You must come with me to 
the squire—the Alcalde.” 

“To the Alcalde, man! What must I go there for !” 

‘ You'll see and hear when you get there ; I’ve something to tell him—some- 
thing for his own ear.” 

e drew a deep breath, and remained silent for a short time, gazing anxiously 
on all sides of 

Something, whispered he, “that nobody else must hear.” 

“« But there’s Johnny there. Why not take him?” 

“Johnny !” cried: he, with ascornful laugh ; “ Johnny ! who's ten times worse 
than I am, bad as I be ; aud bad I am to be sure, bet. yetqpented ahves boasts 
always, till this time ; but Johnny, ! he'd sell his own . He’s a cowardly 
par treacherous hound, is Jo“nny.” 


myself, but then I’m open, | 


It was unnecessary to tel! me this, for Johnny’s character was written plainly 
jonoogh upon his countenance. 

‘“* But why do you want me to go to the Alcalde '” 

‘“* Why does one want people before the judge ' He's a judge, man ; a Mexi. 
can one certainly, but chosen by us Americans ; andan American, himself, as 
you and I are.” 

“ And how soon must I go!” 

“ Directly. I can’t bear it any longer. It leaves me no peace. Not an hour's 
rest have I had for the last eight days. When | go out mtothe prairie, the 
jspectre stands before me and beckons me on; and if I try to go another way, 
jhe comes behind me and drives me before him under the Patriarch. I see him 
just as plainly as when he was alive, only paler and sadder. It seems as if I 
could touch hun with my hand. Even the bottle is no use now ; neither rum, 
nor whisky, nor brandy, rid me of him—it don't, by the tarne! —Curious that ! 
I got drunk yesterday—thought to get rid of him; but he came in the night 
and drove me out. I was obliged to go. Wouldn't let me sleep ; was forced 
to go under the Patriarch.”’ 

“ Under the Patriarch! the live oak!” cried I, in astonishment.—“ Were 
you there in the night?” 

“Ay, that was I,” rephed he, in the same horribly confidential tone : “ and 
the spirit threatened me, and said I will leave you no peace, Bob, tll you goto 
the Alcalde and tell hum” 

“ Then I will go with you to the Alcalde, and that immediately,” said I, 
— myself up in bed. I could not help pitying the poor fellow from my very 
soul. 

“ Where are you going '” croaked Johnny, who at this moment glided into 
the room. ‘ Not a step shall you stir tll you've paid.”’ 

“ Johnny,” said Bob, seizing his less powerful companion by the shoulders, 
ihfting him up hke a child, and then setting him down again with such force, 
that his knees cracked and bent under him ;—“‘Johnny, this gentleman is my 
guest, d'ye understand’ And here is the reckonin’, and mind yourself, Johnny 
—mind yourself, that’s all.” 
| Johnny crept intoa corner like a flogged hound ; the mulatto woman, however, 
idid not seem disposed to be so easily intimidated. Sticking her arms in her 
isides, she waddled boldly forward. 
| You not take him ’way, Massa Bob?’' screamed she. 


“Him stop here. 
\Him berry weak—not able for ride—not able for stand on him foot.” 

| This was true enough. Strong as I had felt in bed, I could hardly stand up- 
‘right when I got out of it. 

| For a moment Bob seemed undecided, but only for one moment ; then, step- 
‘ping up to the mulatto, he lifted her, fat and heavy as she was, in the same 
|manner as he had done her partner, at least a foot from the ground, and carried 
iher screaming and struggling to the door, which he kicked open. Then settin 
‘her down out side, “ Silence '” roared he, “ and some geod strong tea pes | 
of your cursed chatter, and a fresh beefsteak instead of your stinking carcass. 
That will strengthen the gentleman ; so be quick about it, you old brown- 
skinned beast, you !”’ 

I had slept in my clothes, and my toilet was consequently soon made, by the 
help of a bow! of water and towel, which Bob made Johnny bring, and then or- 
dered him to go and get our horses ready. 

(To be Continued.) 


WHO SHALL GET UP FIRST. 
Well, Sir, how have you beew ! Down in the wovta «gain! Ah, Sir, you have 
been looking at something too long. Never shovlddo that. In 4 world that’s 
whirling a thousand miles anhour, every thing shail be taken ata glance. Getihe 
wit of a thing, and bave done with it. I give you five minutes every day to look 
at the stars,but don’t perticularize ; for some iv those far-off places send their light 
down long afier they bave been knocked out of existence,aud you may be looking 
at a blank. Look out for such Geiusions, end act, remembering that the poetry of 
the bour, like the cream of your coffee, should be fresh every morning. Ob, Sir! 
in a world that never baits for a single moment im its everlasting rovad of changing 
amusement, your small agony is unpardonable. Why, the cious and darkoess 
are part of the play. Certainly—part of the play. Rain and snow, and chilling 
winds, pain, trouble, and torment—these are the variations for which you may 
thank God. If there were not plainer faces and worse figures, your litie wife 
would soon be a fright tv you—a perfect fright. Find yuur bubble and blow, 
but never stop to look at the colors. Let them burst; no matter for that, 
while your wicd jasts. Blow away; there's nothing like it. If you are ured, 
like myself, and would like to look on, I can only say that the moral ties of such 
jspeculatious are hazardous ; aud if you have auy wind left, it's better to die with 
around cheek than ahollow ove. A man without a bubble is flatulent; and a 
woman without one—and that’s impossible. Take my advice, Sir, and let ine 


‘|world weg. If it choose to run off the track, let of, and if any comet is amind 


to take us en route to the sun, why, blaze away! There are thousands of 
better dots in creation than thie old concern ; aud whether we go up, down, 
or sideways—rocket, earthquake, or thirty-two pounder—we shall land some- 
where ; can't get lost. In short, Sir, you have vo mght to grumble, unless you 
are But that’s my secret. Shall confess! Mund, a secret; tor if 
my wife should bear of it, she would tease me to death, Of course you will 
dine with me to day; beg you wouldn't bint this in the remotest menuer ; not 
a whisper. .. . Sir, 1 am nervous—a sclemn truth, Been examined by a 
double combined microscope, aud found to have two sets of nerves. | can see 
double, hear double, think double, and sleep double ; and yet with such nerves, 
[have this very day been outwitted by a woman with only a common set. 
* Nothing remarkable about that,”’ you say. Perhaps not; we shallsee .. . 
Speaking of nerves; now a day like ths is endurable, People, you observe, 
are in earnest. There is what the vew school would call a * oneness” in the 
public mind to get out of the rain; and cloaks, handkerchiefs, umoreilas and 
skirts are used for the temporary shelter, because one can't stop to be nice, 
But of a warm day, when people can afford to dally and ect their port, my 
oerves are troublesome, and I mouut to the.top of New York. Did you ever 
look at a crowd of faces, when, vuder some dull lecture or sermon, the mind is 
comparatively at rest, and the character stands out upou the countenance ! 
the smile, and ail the other acted poetry of the face, gone for the moment, 
leaving only the impress of the slow maich of years, the crows’-feet, the hiero- 
giyphic, the line upon line of the devil’s own hand-writing! If you could for- 
get that you have looked at such things for a life-time ; say for instarcce, you 
were a modest individual, just dropped from the moon, or any star that may be a 
part of Heaven ; what would be your first impression? Why, Sir, you can’t 
make your own dog look you in the face. There are different ways of view- 
ing things, and io thie light, one would be disposed to say that if the sun is the 

place that some people think, why, the farther planets may not, after ail, 
be such outside barbarians as we generally imagine. There may be a reason, 
ja vary coavenieat season, why we ars no off. 
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“ But, Sir, I was speaking of my wife. As you are a man of family, and | 
ain ouly experimenting a litile, nervously so to speak, return the compliment by 
giving mea little advice upon a matier of my own. How is it, about-getting 
up first? We can’t agree. She insists (my wife) that the man should rise 
first, as the sun before the moon, the useful before the ornamental, etc. Now, 
if J am gifted in eoy one thing, it is the half-hour dream after the first rouse ic 
the moruing ; but my wife, Sir, in that particular is a perfect genius. Talk 
about sympathies! Let me tell yon that people must not coont upon married 
happiness from unanimous likenesses. The likes may be too hike, and they 
may like éoo well. They may. I have decided that point. Well; this morn- 
ing | was roused from the half-hour dream by the breakfast-call, and was pro 
voked to find my wife still asleep; that is, she pretended to sleep; and J mus: 
coufess that she had studied her attitude, so far as longitudinal position would 
admit, with no little skill. Having this important engagement with you, ] 
gave her alittle shake. “Fanny! Fanny!” said 1; but she didn’t move @ 
dimple. So I gave another skake. “Eh?” said she; ‘what's that? mercy! 
how you frightened me!” and then dropped away again. ‘I say, Fanny," ac.) 
centing italittle. ‘ Ah, don't, dear, you are sorude!” She opened her eyes 
the merest trifle, and then lasped away again into perfect oblivion as any one 
would suppose, who didn't know all absut it, Patting on another emphasis, ] 
sung out again, “ Are you going togetup?’ She raised her eye-brows a trifle : 
“ Why, my dear child, you know it’s your turn this morning.” My torn! and 
“my dear child!” I knew from the manner of her saying that, that she would 
lie there all day befure getting up first; but as [ was determined to give her 
a trial, and am always easy ata nap, I thought of my interrupted dream, anc 
sliding gently into the continuation, was soon fast asleep. WhenI woke again 
it was twelve o'clock, but there was Fanny, just as before, the arm perhaps 8 
little more @ /a Grecgue, and a tinge on her cheek that looked a little saucy ; 
but that might be the thought of her dream : the fit of a cap, or a new bonnet, 
any of those innocent little things that make up the burden of women’s night- 
thoughts in the way of dreams. Any one would have sworn it was sleep, deep 
and profound; achild asleep after a day’s frolic would not have been more per- 
fect in the “doing” of it. By this time, people were beginning their morning 
visits ; but of course, Mrs, Julian was * not at hume.” People came and went 
for an hour; and I was about despairing of my breakfast, when the sleeping 
wife sprang suddenly from the bed and ran out of the room. 

What now !” said I; bot didn’t get up, for | knew there was some mis 
chief a-foot; and sure enough, beck she came in a jiffy, and got straight inte 
bed, munching a large piece of yinger.bread ! 


** Now, Sir, what 1s the daw in such a case ? JULIAN. 
Knickerbocker for Dec. ‘ 
A SCENE IN THE PRESENT WAR OF CIRCASSIAN 
INDEPENDENCE. 


The Circassians having, according to the late accounts from the Russian 
General Budberg, again surprised a fortress erected for their oppression on the 
Black Sea, and revenged their defeat on the banks of the Koudian, the following 
illustration of a scene in the commencement of this protracted contest for inde- 
pendence on the one hand, and unjust extension of territory on the other, will 
exemplify somewhat the;character of the contending parties,as delineated in a re- 
cital of General Leon de Narischkin. 

For the purpose of commanding the coast-land of Circassia it had been 
decided by the Rassian Cabinet to block up the Circassians in their moun 
tain defiles, and, by fortifying the sea-coast, to cut them off from all com- 
munication with the different foreign maritime adventurers, among whom 
the British merchants on the Bosphorus were pre-eminent, who continual- 
ly furnished them with salt and gunpowder—articles necessary to their exist- 
ence. 

The Russians landed in the spring of 1840, without meeting with much re- 
sistance from the mountain tribes, and redoubts were shortly constructed on the 

rincipal points best adapted to further the object intended. Unfortunately, 
ace from the peculiar character and intersected nature of the terrain, which 
admitted of no chain of communication in their position, it was found necessary 
to furnish them with martello-towers, on each of which a wall-piece was mount- 
ed, served by four men, defended from the inside by loop-holes, and furnished 
with provisions for several days. ‘The construction of all these towers was 
not, however, carried into effect, and the hastily-constructed redoubts, three in 
number, afforded alone a protection capable of defence with small arms for 
their weak garrisons, each of which consisted only of from 140 to 180 inen, com- 
manded by a Captain and two Subaltern officers. The third redoubt was) 
the largest, and even too extensive to permit of a‘sufficient force for its de- 
fence. It was commanded by Captain Laikoff, at the head of a garrison of 500, 
men. 

The Circassians, under the command of one of their most enterprising and 
courageous chieftains, had soon detected the insolated position, as weil as the 
small numerical strength of the garrisons withir. the redoubts. They therefore! 
assembled, to the amount of 12,000 warriors, and summoned the commanders, 
through flags of truce, to surrender; which was however, obstinately re-| 
fused by the latter. Confiding in their superior numbers, and certain of victo | 
ry, they again summoned the different commanders, and declared that they would. 
march to the attack on the following day. 

In effect, the next day they made their appearance, headed by sappers, armed) 
with ponderous axes, and followed by a cloud of skirmishers, who had the order, 
to retire upon the main body should the latter be compelled to retreat. A long 
line of fascine-bearers made next their appearance, and behind these the re-| 
serve destined to stor.n the redoubts. he first redoubt offered so formidable! 
a resistance that it was not taken. ‘Che other two fell only into the hands of the 
enemy upon the death of the last of their defenders, and the animosity of the 
Circassians was carried so far as to bury alive the two wounded officers, whom 
they found among the bodies of the slain. 

At length they advanced, 10,000 strong, in dense masses before the large! 
redoubt, which, on account of its extent, could neither be manned in its whole! 
circumference, nor effectively defended. Captain Laikoff, the Commandant, 
with acorrect estimate of the threatened danger, had the forethought and judg-, 
ment to order the construction of another redoubt over the powder-cellar, as al 
last place of refuge and defence. As soon as he perceived, from the results of 
the defence, the eventual hopelessness to resist the overwhelming might of the 
enemy, he assembled his men around him, and declared to them his fixed de- 
termination to resist still to the last man; and as al] paiticipated in his enthu-. 
siasm, he selected two from their number, provided them with hand-grenades,| 
and commanded them, as soon after their retreat to their last hastily-constructed) 
intrenchment as they should find the number of the defenders reduced to twelve, 
to light them and fling them into the powder-room. 

The assault was terrific—more terrific the resistance. As, however, the multi- 
tude of the enemy had now prevailed over the despairing brayery of the handful of! 


\lof reason, started for the chef lieu of the 


combatants who yet opposed them, and that three-iourths of the garrison had 
fallen, the captain ordered three of his six guns to be spiked, and retired with 
the remaining three to his last entrenchment. At length, after the most lion- 
hearted resistence, behind a triple wall of the bodies of his gallant comrades, 
he made the signal agreed upon to his two granadiers. In the same moment 
that the Circassians rushed on in masses to the storm, and believed them- 
selves in full possession of the redoubt, the explosion followed, hurling into 
the air everyman who had penetrated the intrenchment, with a violence that 
carried the massive beams of the works toa distance of six hundred yards. 
The rocks around trembled with the shock, and the thundering echo carried to 
the furthest mountains the report of the heroic deed. Heavy was the loss of the 
Circassians. A Cossack, stationed as vidette on one of the distant towers, which 
the Circassians would not take the trouble to assail, witness of this fearful scene, 
was taken prisoner shortly after, but escaping with great dexterity, furnished 
the particulars of the foregoing relation. 


GOSSIP FROM PARIS. 
Paris, November 4. 

The great event of the day, and the universal topic of conversation, is the 
death of Monsieur de Montrond, the constant fmend, and the inseparable com- 
panion, of Talleyrand. Never were Orggtes and Pylades better matched than 
these. Both were equally cynical, profligate, selfish, gormandizing, witty, 
and philosophical ; both were equally above all those feelings of worldly preju- 
dice which govern the general mass of men, and which cause them to submit 
their actions to a code of honour and morality. As an instance of how very 
far above any such sentiment was the soidisant ‘‘ Marquis’ de Montrond, it is 
only necessary to state, that without ever having sed even the most limit- 
ed fortune of his own, he has lived all his life fully up to a fortune of two hun- 
dred thousand francs a-year ; and, nota bene, that his career of folly and fashion 
began before the great revolution of 89 Like his patron and friend, the ex- 
Bishop of Autun, he made an amende honorable for at his sins, and died in the 
very odour of sanctity—of a few hours date! ! 

he poor Abbe, who in an excess of pious zeal undertook the conversion of 
this hoary old sinner, had no easy task, for Montrond was himself toa very few 
hours before his death—that is to say, a consummate actor, and one who enjoy- 
ed deeply the satisfaction of playing upon the feelings of his audience. er 
and over again, during the repeated conferences aio took place between them, 
he allowed the good priest to fancy him penitent, and then out came a rollin 
fire of epigrams, the one more witty, biting, and sarcastic than the other, whic 
proved that things were just where they were at first. The last he ever utter- 
ed was the following :—After the priest had brought him to confess and repent 
of a good nuinber of his peccadilloes, he asked him if his conscience did not 
‘reproach him with having made a jest of religion,—of having made it the source 
of profane jests. Montrond listened to all this with a demure look, and then 
replied with the air of an injured innocent, ‘‘ Vous savez, Monsieur le Curé, 
que j'ai toujours vécu en fort bonne campagnie.’’ However, when it did come 
to the point, he did confess his sins—which, by-the-bye, must have been no 
slight undertaking—and died as good a Catholic as Talleyrand himself. His 
wit was eminently of the French school—light, frothy, sparkling, and biting— 
a wit which never failed to amuse and exhilarate, and which, unfortunately, 
went cut of fashion when agents de change set up as gentlemen, and were the 
cause of, the exquisite politencss which pies | distinguished the French na- 
tion betig superseded by the coarse flippancy which passes current for wit in the 
present day. 
There is a tale afloat of a trick played off by Louis Philippe upon Monsieur 
de Montrond, which, if true, would incline one to believe that his Majesty is the 
type of the far-famed Robert Macaire. M. de Montrond was very often at the 
uileries, and chancing to speak of a certair. correspondence between himself 
aud Prince Tulleyrand, both Mdme Adelaide and his Majesty expresssed a 
great wish to peruse it. Of course M. de Montrond hastened to gratify the Royal 
curiosity ; but whether the letters contained some state secret, or whether there 
was any other motive, I know not, but the King appropriated to himself the let- 
ters, which were never returned. I give you the anecdote as it was told me ; 
but from my own knowledge of M. de Montrond, and of the King of the French, 
I am disposed to believe that the one purchased, at a good price, what the other 
sold. I seeno reason why M. de Montrond should not sel! Talleyrand’s letters, 
since Madame Guiccioli has long since opened a mart for the sale of Byron’s 
hair—the price of which is 200 francs a lock. 
I must now inform your fair readers of an important innovation in the era of 
fashion. Cardinals, crispins, burnons, and witchouras, will all be superseded 
by the pafetot, the tweed, and the twine, which have been feminized inte a very 
picturesque kind of walking dress. ‘They are generally made of velvet or of 
casimir. The skirt is extremely short and full, the body flat, and crossing in 
front, and fastening at the side by torsades and olives. A rich sable, or As- 
traken fur, lines and trims them invariably. The sleeves are full and long 
enough to serve as a muff when the weather is very cold. 

There is an excellent current story which,‘* se non é vero é ben trovato,”’but I 
have every reason to believe it to be true. A certain M. Romiev, celebrated 
in his youthful days for breaking lamps, windows, and heads, and for frightening 
shop-boys and servant-maids, is the hero of it. The dignified exploit to which 
I am going to allude, has been immotalized in the Mysteres de Paris, and con- 
sisted in a nightly visit paid by M. de Romieuto a certain old curly-headed por- 
ter of his neighbourhood, whom he regularly aroused from his slumbers, thus— 
“ Portier, je veux de tes cheveux.”’ This noeturnal visitation so preyed upon 
the health and spirits of the aged Cerberus that he sunk under it, and finally 
died—quite bald ; but on his death-bed he bequathed to his sons the care of 
revenging his melancholy fate. At the revolution of July, M de Romieu gave 
over practical jokes, and was duly elected préfet dela Marne, where he is to the 
present day, and now comes the pith of the story :—About three weeks ago, 
the two sons of the victimized porter having attained the age of manhood and 
epartment. On their arrival, they 
demanded a private audience of the préfet, to communicate to him a special 
and secret mission from the Minister of the Interier. The audience was grant- 
ed ; every possible eaves-dropper was distanced; and the préfet, with his 
sweetest smile and blandest deportment, advanced to meet the young men, and 
listen to their mission. They both, however, walked slowly and solemnly up 
to him, seized him each by the arm, and drawing out of their pocket a huge 
pair of scissors,began to clip away the “ prefectorial” locks,uttering in an omin- 
ous tone, “* Préfet, je veux de tes cheveux.” M. de Romieu roared, bawled, 


‘land called ; wept, moaned, and entreated, but to no avail. He had himseif dis- 


seminated his secretaries and attendants to prevent the possibility of their lis- 
tening to the supposed state secret, so no help could come from that quarter. 


||The porterlings were merciless, and did not cease their‘ rape of the lock’’ un- 
\|til the préfet was as well shorn as a poodle in the month of — 


They 
their father 


then returned to Paris,to hang the diplomatic curls upon the tomb 
—and M, de Romieu has ordered a wig. . 
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JULES JANIN’S NEW WORK. | “It is especially on Sundays and holidays that the Parisian yields himself to 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual for 1844.—The American in Paris during the his love,—what do I say ’—to his passion, for the country. He has worked 
Summer. Jules Janin. Lougman &. Co. all the week, but then, with what joy does he greet the Sunday sun! All are 


M. Jules Janin is scrupulous not to be dull—and cares little whence his ideas sure to rise early ; the young man makes himself as handsome as possible, 
come, or how his words hit, so that the firework display of picturesque brillian-| the girl assumes her prettiest look ; the father and mother are a little less eager 
cy is kept up. This we are sophisticated enough to find entertaining—once a to start, aud yetthey hasten: this day recalls to them their youth. They 
twelvemonth. Never, to be sure, was there such a master of florid exaggera-| breakfast in all haste, the ladies go to hear mass at their parish church, and 
tion : since Hood’s ‘ Miss Killmansegg,” we have had few such choice exam-, listen to it with the greatest fervor. Yes,—but no sooner have they quitted the 
ples of accumulation for effect, as the Titowing — \ichurch, than they meet again, and together they ascend, by chance,—you un- 

“ There recently died, in a lone house of an obscure street at Fontainebleau, stand, that chance which makes pleased hearts and happy marriages—a large 
a wretched woman, nearly a hundred years old : this woman lived on brown \vehicle called a tapissicre. This vehicle is a whole world ; the father, the 
bread and unwholesome water, and was covered with tatters. The rivulet of mother, the children, the young people, the old dog and the puppy, find room 
the street became more muddy when she ventured to cross it, the smell of the upon these seats hung by leather straps ; the whole is drawn by a trusty horse 
ing aloug im the filthy attire of the most abject avarice. Her house was not a the h previous week. yey set out at a han 
esate, but a fortress, built of freestone, cemented by iron plates ; for in it were) walking. What delight! what enjoyment! They salute each other, express 
contained immense riches. There this miserable beimg, with whom veither their good wishes, and recount the stories from the old newspapers, a little slan- 
alms nor charity had anything in common, either to give or receive, had heap- der sprinkling the joyous conversation. ‘To each party is sure to be invited a 
ed, not only gold, diamonds, and pearls, but the choicest furniture, the most) clever man, proverbial for his wit, one of those good fellows who are always 
exquisite marbles, the rarest paintings, the most charming masterpieces of every! hungry, always ready to laugh at every thing, and to amuse the Amphytrion with 
art. The smoky hole in which this woman, on Sunday, cooked her food for whom they dine. on listen to him, more than they love him. They in- 
the whole week, contained the finest and most delicate chefs-d’euvre of the! vite him, because usually he invites himself. Forward then !—to what place 
Flemish masters ; the Dutch enchanters, the joyous fairs of Teniers, the ele-||is the happy caravan gong They know nothing about it, they are on the way, 

erar w ; more than one simple and whimsical drama of Jan Steen's, rather vexed by the fortifications which have cat down so many old oaks ; 
more than one beautiful heifer of Paul Potter's, more than one fresh and glow-| sometimes to the Bois de Vinceunes,—overlooked by the threatening dun- 
ing landscape of Hobbeima's, more than one sweetly lighted forest of Cuye's e0n ; bg ere me the state prison which was even more dreadful than the 
or of Ruysdaal’s! ‘These beautiful works, which had been the ornaments of Bastile' The oak, under which sat Saint Louis, to administer justice to all, 
the palaces of Marly, of the great and little Trianon, or at least of the galleries ‘that time-worn and respected oak, does vot yet throw a shade sufficiently thick 
in the Palais Royal, were dying for want of air and sun. Smoke, cold, and) to cover all the lamentations and miseries which have been shut up within 
time, which consume every thing, overpowered with their formidable tints the, these walls. There, was confined the unvanquished Mirabeau, with his deli- 
splendid colours, which but lately had rivalled the wonders of creation. So that | rious frenzy, eloquence, agora youth, violent love—and what vengeance did 
the stupid rage of this woman crushed, at pleasure,the joy of the future, the! he afterwards take, for this abominable captivity! Stoop and at the bottom of 
glory of past generations, the ornament of the present time. In her fits of ill) the fossé, you can still see the place where the last Conde, the duke d’Eng- 
humour, oh shameful abuse ' the horrible old woman struck with her abomin- hien, was murdered in the night by gunshots.—No, the royal oak of Vincennes 
able foot, these delicate gems of the fine arts, she treated lovely, chattering| has not power to blot out this foul stain! Since that day, the Parisian goes 
children, as if she could have heard, for her delight, their groans and sobs. How | less frequently tothe Bois de Vincennes. Tell him of the valley of Montmor- 
many did she break! what numbers did she destroy ! Bid she want a board to) ency, green and tufted,—beautiful shadows—resounding dales, the house in- 
hold her breakfast of onions, she made a table of some panel of Watteau's ;| habited by the author of Heloise,—the white horse painted by Gérard, the 
did she want a piece of copper to mend her saucepan, she took a little painting) richest sign which ever swung at the door of an inn ;—but at the time for lilacs 
of Vandyke’s. The rarest cloth served her to mend the tapestry which hung! and fresh verdure ! for nothing m the world will the Parisian consent to go any- 
on the poisonous walls. The same abuse was fuund in the smallest details.) where, except to the Bois de Romainville. Romainville is the watchword of 
The mug from which the toothless hag drank her cold milk, milk weakened by | Parisian joy; it is the country of garlands and rose-coloured scarfs,of impenetrable 
dirty water, was nothing less than a beautiful porcelain vase of the Sevres man- |thickets and gay dances ; at Komainville, the Parisian is at home ;—there he 
ufacture, on which was yet visible, though cracked, the noble and beautiful like- \reigns,—there he breathes,—these are his lands—mea regna eidens ! You should 
ness of the — Marie Antoinette. Oh, profanation ! that such a mouth should see yith what a joyous step they tread the brilliant moss. They look,they contem- 
touch the edge of the limpid vase, on which had rested the soft lips of the great-| plate, they admire! They can hardly distinguish the poplar from the oak, barley 
est and most lovely woman in the world! Such was the frightful and startling) from wheat. ye apple tree from a peartree ; but it is just on account of this happy 
confusion of this house. A dirty apron stained with the blood of some unhap-| ignorance of all which forms the country, that the Parisian so much enjoys it. 
py pigeon fallen in this dwelling, ewe concealed the richest laces,)'Then, at a certain hour, when there is a little shade around the tree, suddenly a 
magnificent remnants from the small apartments at Versailles ; a golden spoon|/whole banquet is drawn from the immense carriage. O happiness! all that 
graven with the arms of a Montmorency or a Crillion, was put into a wooden) culinary art can prepare in a citizen’s household, ts found m this vebicle of 
porringer. When the hag returned to her hole, she extended her limbs upon! abundance ; pies, cold fowls, hams, salad, biscuits, a nice light wine of Macon’s, 
the gilt sofas which she had bought at the revolutionary auctions ; she placed a ured’ — 1 pp nosegays for the ladies, and even hay and oats for 
her half-broken sabots upon marble brackets, she looked at her wrinkles m the||the horse. No thing and no person is forgotten. Off with the scarfs! let us 
finest Venetian glasses, she covered her hair with a greasy hood, but round this! hang on the branches of the hospitable ash tree our new hats! Are you hun- 
frayed cap she hung, in derision, pearls ap enough to be envied by the prin-|\gry! are you thirsty! Well, spread out the dainties' The table is ready 
cesses of the blood royal. Around her, all was gold and dirt, purple and the ouyd,—at the foot of the tree ;—this verdant carpet will serve us for a cloth ; 
coarsest cloth, the finest art and the commonest utensi!s. She put her vinegar, ithe singing birds will provide the music of the repast ; they will be paid by the 
in cut glass, and frightened away the bold flies that rested upon her forehead) crumbs! In a moment, every thing is ready ; they take their places, the same 
with a fan that Greuze himself had signed. Her bed, or rather her pallet, was| places as in the carriage, and, strange to say! the guest are as eager as the tra- 
sleep was inclosed im embroidered velvet. * * Thus she lived on the purse of and wild delight, all this as disappeared, all these bottles are empty 
some, the licence of others the impiety ofall. Miserly among the spendthrift,, nothing edie but the joy of the repast. Then the gaiety commences an 
sown bon mots. And if by chance, or 

swallowed up every thing ; she was like the North Sea, in which nothing re- |good luck a fine storm arises, the féte is only the more conalale for it! * Look 
appears after a shipwreck. Thus, inthe great shipwreck of former times, she jout for the scarfs and the hats! The hats are concealed at the bottomrof the 

one survived. She saw all her admirers, one after the other, depart for the) carriage, the scarfs are put into some prudent hiding-place, and now our young 
scaffold, or for exile ; they left without a louis in their pockets, a coat upon girls return with bare heads, very wet aud very happy. ‘They have breathe 
backs, a = and it never ry and hope, for a week work, for real enjoyment, the environs 
them so much as her coachman's cloak. € saw crawling to the er’s door,| 0! ris have nothing to envy in Paris itself.” 
those, whose husbands she had ruined by her extravagance ; and for these poor) But enough of this showy and elegant Annual. It will do its part in lighting 
weak, emaciated beings, she had not even a piece of black bread! Even in| up the foggy atmosphere of the current November ; how far it deserves a place 
1792, this woman could think of counting the money in her strong box! Even on the library shelves, after the accomplishment of its immediate mission, is 
in 1793, when distracted kings listened to the noise of the falling axe, she count- anotheF question. 


ed her gold! She was accumulating heap upon heap! She went round the er 

scaffolds, to collect the last garments of the victims ; she entered the deserted : e 

houses, buy for a mere nothing, the spoils of the absent masters. She would Stliscellaneous Articles. 

not trust land, even to buy it cheap, for land 1s faithful, and often returns to its a a at 

owners ; but he trusted gold, which is a vagabond and a traitor, like herself ! MANNERING AND HARRISON'S PATENT PUMP. 

it was her delight to carry off to her closet the beautiful ornaments and master-|! The cylinders are twelve inches diameter, with a 13-inch stroke. In place of 
pieces of former days, and to insult the: in her own fashion! ‘This was her||the common piston and valve, a metal cylinder, fourteen inches long, fits air- 


~ way of revenging herself upon thése good ladies, who would have washed their ght inthe pump barrel, yet moving freely in it ; the top of this cylinder is 

hands immediately, if they had happened, in passing, to touch the cloak of this! formed of two lids, or valves, opening upwards, which, when closed, meet at 
despised creature. * * Dead to the world, dead to all human joys and affections,| 4 angle similar to the gable end of the roof ofa house ; another fixed valve is 
overwhelmed by public contempt, which weighed upon her heart, as heavily) placed within the proper atmospheric distance from the water in the well, the 
as the earth of her tomb now weighs upon her body, she nevertheless had strange same as on the common principle; by this arrangement the up-stroke of the 
and sudden fits of anger. It is said, for instance, that when Charles X. hunt-|'valved cylinder, draws after it abody of water equal to its internal contents, 
ed in the forest of Fontaineblau, she was in the habit of seating herself in some and at the down stroke, the valves open, and the whole is discharged into the 
crossway of the forest, in the middle of the road, and there she waited till the, water-box, from whence it runs off by the spout. The advantages said to be 
king passed. Then she would stand up, shaking her rags; she would gaze! obtained by this patent are—a considerable deal less friction than by any other 
intently at the howling pack, who uttered plaintive groans on their road ; then, method yet discovered, consequently less power required to work it, and obtain- 
when it was the king’s turn to pass this woman, he would hesitate, become)jing the greatest quantity of water possivle, in proportion to diameter, and 
pale as death, and shiver from head to foot. Alas 'she recalled to the kin ifength of stroke; the pump here mentioned has double action, and worked by 
of Peas, ~¥ old and threatened on every hand, the folly and madness of the four men wil! discharge 15,000 gallons of water per hour. 
young nt d’ Artois.” ~ 

Credat——but, true or false, the description is forcible enough to have figur-| ENGLISH ORGAN BUILDERS. 
ed ina of one of the novels of the romantic school, which, from time to!| Those organ builders, who have distinguished themselves by their inventive 
tame, M. Jules Janin abuses so roundly. faculty, in enlarging the powers of the instrument, have entitled themselves to 

But the reader must not conclude from the above , that ‘ The ‘honour and celebrity as artists; and some of their names hold an eminent place 
American in Paris’ passes his whole symmer in Pére la Chaise. On the con-| in musical history. Of great English organ builders, the oldest were the cele- 
trary, much rurality is—talked of, in the shape of excursions to Versailles, Fon-| brated contemporaries and rivals, Harris and Smith, whose contention, at the 
tainebleau, and the like ; and our last extract, besides its intrinsic sparkle, may) time of the erection of the fine organ still standing in the Temple Church, will 
amuse some who love contrasts, and who are read in the “ green books ”’ of our| long be memorable among musicians. About the end of the reign of Charles 
Mitfords and Wilsons, and Howitts :— the Second (we forget the year) they were both engaged, each to erect an organ 
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236 Che Anglo American. 
in different parts of the church; the preferable instrument to be retained, and! navigation of vessels; and to accomplish this, I have devoted as least ten 
the other removed. They spent about twelve months in the work, and the in-| years of the Best portion of my life; and I now honestly rejoice in being able 
struments were then submitted totrial. For a long time they were played upon) to aunounce to you that my humble efforts have been crowned with success. 
by the greatest musicians in England—Blow, Purcell, and others—before crowds; At present I can only describe this power by some of its effects. By its ap- 
of listeners ; and the matter gave rise to a feud between the izans of the iplication vessels may be navigated to India and back, at acost, as I said before, 
rivals, in which all the great world of London was involved. ‘The Hon. Roger perfectly insignificant, and at a speed equal to any thing that has hitherto been 
North says, in his musical memoirs, that the competition between Smith and accomplished by steam. It is controlled and managed with a facility truly sur- 
Harris was carried on with such violence by the friends on both sides, that they prising, even when worked at a very great pressure, and, under all circumstan- 
“were just not ruined.” And Dr. Barney relates, that in the night preceeding) 'ces, entirely free from danger. It is equally applicable both to the paddle- 
the last tried of the reed-stops, the friends of Harris cut the bellows of Smith’s| wheel and the screw ; but the steam-engine, boiler, and coals are dispensed 
organ in such amanner, that when the time came for trying it, it could not be} with altogether. When this invention has been fully secured by patent, [ pro- 
played upon. The merits of the instraments were so equal, that it was difficult) pose sending you drawings of the machinery, and a full description of the new 
to come to a decision ; but at length the Chief Justice Jefferies to whom it was|/power, and the manner of its application, both of which are exceedingly sim- 
referred, decided in favour of Smith. Harris’s organ was removed, and parts, ple.-—I am, sir, your obedient servant, C. Exuis. 

of it were put up in different churches, where, perhaps, they still remain. The | Literary Gazette. 

most remarkable organ-builder in the country, during the last century, was | 
Snetzler, who besides supplying many churches, is said to have built five hun-| | 


DecemMBER 80, 


RUTHVEN’S IMPROVEMENTS FOR PROPELLING STEAM- 
VESSELS. 


dred organs for the nobility and gentry of England. He constructed the organ, 
in the fine old church of Halifax ; and this instrument had for its first organist, 


We have, on several occasions, had our attention called to this method of 
but press of other matter has hitherto prevented its notice in our 


the illustrions Dr. Herschell, wh th ician of ius, Propulsion 
"Fhe "The disadvantages of the paddle-wheels are well known, and very 


i 


than manual skill. The candidates played before Snetzler himself. Handel’s 
competitor exhibited a rapid finger, much to the dissatisfaction of the old organ- 
builder, who shook his head and grambled, “ He will not give my pipes time for 
to shpeak !” Herschell heard the remark, and cleverly availed himself of it. 
He seg two pieces of lead upon the lowest key and its octave ; and upon 
the deep prolonged bass this formed, he played a simple solemn harmony. 
Saetzler exclaimed, * Ah, dat is —he gives my pipes time for to shpeak !”’ 
And Herschell was chosen. e never hear the light florid style of playing, 
so prevalent in our churcees, without thinking of this anecdote, and wishing 
Snetzler were at hand to teach the organist to give his pipes time to span. 
‘ Morning Chronicle. 


AN AMERICAN SCULPTOR. 

Rather more than ten years ago, I became acquainted at Cincinnati, in Ohio, 
with a young man of the name of Powers ; he was at that time an assistant to 
a Mons. Dorfeuille, the ingenious proprietor of a whimsical museum, in which 
curious objects of natural history, North American antiquities, and historical; 
groups of wax figures, were blended, and daily exhibited, for the amusement’ 
and edification of the beau monde of the western metropolis. The wax figures 
were moulded, or at any rate finished, by this young Mr. Powers; and there 
was a degree of talent in this, which struck us all very forcibly, as being some- 
thing greatly out of the common way. Encouraged, perhaps, by the opinions 
expressed by the European party, of his skill in modelling, he undertook a bust 
in such clay as he could find, and produced what struck us all as the most 
wonderfully perfect likeness we had ever seen. Byt we moved on and heard 
no more of him. A few years after we arrived in Florence, we wefe invited 


to visit the studio of some of the most distinguished artists at present! 


working there. ‘A young American, called Powers,” was among the names 
first mentioned, and the instant I heard the name, I felt not the slightest doubt) 
that by going Jo his studio I should meet my old acquaintance Nor was I dis- 
appointed. ‘There indeed 4M found the highly-gifted Hiram Powers, fully 
emerged from the boyish chrysalis state, in which I had last seen him, into a 
full-fledged and acknowledged man of genius, in high fashion, overwhelmed 
with orders from wealthy patrons of all quarters mg the globe, and with his 
rooms filled with admirable busts, all of them with more of that magical air of 
life about them, which we see, and feel, in the works of the ancient sculptors, 
than any collection of modern marbles that | have ever visited. * * * His 
busts are life-like to a degree that made me look at him with wonder. When 
we left him at Cincinnati, he was a lad who had seen nothing of any art but the 
art Divine, which had formed the living creatures around him ; and nothi 

but that intuitive faculty, without which, I presume, genius cannot exist, could 
have hurried him forward to the place he now holds among living artists. Hav- 
ing examined all that he had to show me, with equal surprise and pleasure, I 
ventured to ask him if he had never tried his hand upon any ideal work. * In 
marble!”’ he replied. ‘ Yes,” said]; ‘“‘some group, not merely consisting of| 
a portrait, but something imaginative '’’ He shook his head. “I am married, 
and have two children,” he said. ‘ For busts | have as many orders as I can 
execute. I must not risk the loss of this lucrative business, in order to indulge 
myself in works of imagination. If my success continue, | may perhaps in 
time venture to attempt something of the kind. Bat I cannot afford it yet.” 
“But do you not sometimes imagine compositions?” said I. ‘ Do you not 
fancy things that you would like to execute’ ‘ Why, yes,’ he replied, smil- 
ing, ‘| certainly have fancied things that I should like to execute. And I will 
show you one of them.’’ He then led the way to another room, and there, be- 
hind a screen, was a figure mounted on a pedestal, and I saw at once that it) 
was a full length, as large as life, though it was veiled from head to foot with 
acloth. “Here,” said he, pausing before he oncovered it, “is a figure in 
clay, on which I have bestowed some labour, and more thought. But I dare 
not do it in marble. I dare not try my chisel upon it—unless I could get an 
order for the statue—and I cannot hope for that as yet. I mean it as a repre- 
sentation of Eve.” He then withdrew the drapery that concealed it, and dis- 
played an undraped female figure, that I gazed upon with unfeigned astonish- 
ment. I have no words of art at my command which might enable you to con- 
ceive all the blended dignity and simplicity of this beautiful figure. Powers, 
watched almost wholly in silence, the impression that his work made upon us ; |, 
and when at length we turned from it, he threw the veil again over it, saying, 
with something like a sigh, ‘I should hke to do it.” Most heartily do I on 
that some one may, ere long, look upon that Eve of clay with as sincere admi- 
ration as I did, and with money enough to boot, to command that she should 
immediately receive the immortality of marble, for well does she deserve it ! 

; Mrs. Trollope’s Visit to Italy. 


A NEW MOTIVE-POWER. 
London, Nov. 20, 1843. 

Mr. Editor,—In addressing you on the subject of a new motive-power for 
the propelling of steam-vessels, I would disclaim in the outset all idea of “ per- 
petual motion,” lest you might imagine I had escaped from Hanwell, or some} 
other similar retreat ; but that in combining and concentrating certain known 
powers, I have succeeded in producing a new one, capable of unlimited exten- 
sion, and which may be maintained at a cost so trifling, that it may fairly claim 
the title of a self-maintaining power, as regards expense. 

Some years ago I had the misfortune to witness the sudden destruction of 
fourteen human beings, by the bursting of a steam-boiler; and many others 
were so shockingly mutilated as to be rendered scarecrows for the rest of their 
lives ;~—-and from that moment I became impressed with a very strong desire to 


columns. 


generally admitted, and hence the various adaptations of the Archimedean 
screw and other plans to supersede them. By this the inventor considers he 
‘avoids the numerous evils necessarily attendant on the use of paddle-wheels 
and the screw, and obtains greater speed, facility of ange or going astern, 
(capabilities of steering, even after the loss of the rudder, while the machinery, 
‘which is placed in much smaller compass, is entirely out of danger from shots, 
a on arock,&c. The propulsion of the vessel is effected simply by the 
\powerful discharge of a column of water from two nozzles placed below the 
‘water line, one on the starboard, the other on the larboard side of the vessel ; 
the greatest resistance to a vessel's way going through the water, is at her 
\bows, and this resistance the paténtee partially reduces by admitting the water 
at two large orifices at the bows, and conveying it by pipes into a tight case, in 
‘which revolyes a wheel worked by the steam-engine. This wheel is divided 
into a series of compartments, communicating from the periphery with the axis ; 
‘the water enters at the centre, and by the centrifugal force engendered by the 
‘revolving of the wheel is discharged with great force from the circumference 
which is in immediate connection with the nozzles outside. By an arrange- 
‘ment on deck, the seamen, without any commuiication with the man at the 
engine, can, by reversing the nozzies, back the vessel, by turning one vertical- 
ly or downwards turn her round, or by turning both down, stop her ; and pla- 
cing nozzles at any angle with her side, the vessel will go fast or slow in pro- 
‘portion to that angle ; these motions are all given with the greatest ease, and 
when the wind is favourable, the full sailing powers of a vessel inay be brought 
|to assist the engines. 

VareEnNNES —ArReEST oF Lovis 16th.—Suddenly after having passed an 
old gateway of the time of Louis the 13th, we entered a triangular 
‘square, surrounded with small white houses, of one story high. ,0uis 
ithe 16th, on his flight in 1791, was arrested in this square at Drouet, the - 
master of Sainte Menehould. There was then no post at Varennes. I des- 
jcended from my carriage, and for some time kept looking at this little square, 
which, to the man who does not think of past events, has a dull appearance ; 
but tohim who does, it has a sinister one. It is reported here, that Louis, when 
jarrested, protested so strongly that he was not the king (what Charles the First 
‘would never have done), that the people, half inclined to credit his statement, 
|were about to release him, when a Monsieur Ethé, who had a secret hatred 
against the court, appeared. ‘This person, like a Judas Iscariot, said to the 

king “ good day, sire.” This was enough. The king was seized. ‘There 

were five of the royal family inthe carriage with him ; and the misérable, with 
these words, effected their downfall. ‘“ Bon jour, sire” was for Louis the 16th, 

for Marie Antomette and for Madame Elizabeth, the guillotine ; for the dau- 

phin, the agony of the temple ; and for Madame Royale, exile, and the extinc- 
tion of her race. Rhine, by Victor Hugo. 


SONG, 

Oh could we but see how the heartstrings entwine 

Round the being they love, round whose life they have grown, 
What hand could ere break that affection divine, 

Or forget others’ mot in seeking its own ! 
Too frequent is se/f but the object we seek, 

And careless of others our pleasures select ; 
And ah, often because the poor flow'ret is weak 

We wound the affection we ought to protect ! 


Yet unmanly the heart and unworthy the name 
That could trifle with feelings thus holy and pure ; 
But the falser the fires on loves altar that flame 
The darker the sorrow it’s vot’ries endure. 
Let our feelings unbiass’d their sentiments speak, 
And the world and its sordid inducements reject ; 
Nor aim at advantage which injures the weak, 
Nor wound the affection we ought to protect. 


Swatn. 


COL. STODDART AND CAPT. CONOLLY. 

The Herald has published a letter from Lieut. Eyre, the author of the admi- 
rable Cabul narrative, on the probability of the above gallant officers being yet 
alive in captivity. The letter is addressed to the Rev. Joseph Wolff, from 
Meerut, and is dated Sept. 18, 1843. Lieut. Eyre states, that had he been in 
England he would willingly have accompanied Mr. Wolff on his mission, and 
then details all the intelligence he has been able to eollect concerning the fate 
of Col. Stoddart and Capt. Conolly :— 

‘The last authentic intelligence was contained in two letters from Arthur 
Conolly himself, to his brother John, then a hostage at Cabul, in the summer of 
1842, in which he drew a melancholy picture of their situation in a prison at 
Bokhara. For four months they had had no change of raiment, their dungeon 
was in a most filthy and unwholesome state, and teemed with vermin to a degree 
that rendered life a burden. Stoddart was reduced to a skeleton, and his body 
was covered with putrid sores. They had with great difficulty prevailed on one 
of their keepers to represent their wretched condition to the King, and were 
then awaiting his reply, having committed themselves to God, in the full assu- 
rance that unless soon released death must shortly terminate their sufferings. 
The King was always described to us by the Affghans as a horrid and merciless 
tyrant, being subject to fits of insanity, during the continuance of which all 
around him trembled for their lives, e picture of him may be 


devise some plan that might be adopted, in lieu of this dangerous agent, in the 
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but, if true, it is almost destructive of hope. You have of course heard the 
story derived through Col. Shiel, from a Persian who professed to have actually 
seen the graves in which Stoddart and Conolly had been buried. This story 
has, however, been contradicted by two highly respectable Jews, both of whom 
I know intimately, and whom I believe to be honest, upright men They have 
received letters from friends at Bokhara mentioning both officers as still alive ; 


and information has been received from other quarters that the two graves were| coming on :—the winter, 


llof his addresses, it has done so already; in short the affair will become stale, 
and tranquillity—at least on this head—will ensue. It is but too true that the 
‘| people of Ireland have given lavishly of their precarious means to this cause, 
| which according to the fallacious hopes held out to them should have terminated 
‘in suecess by this time. ‘They are now as far from it as ever, and the winter is 
towards their support in which, it has been usual to 


those of two servants who hud offended the King There was a popular belief Jay up a trifle during the summer. That is gone, and how’ ‘Towards the pay- 


at the time of their execution that they were British officers, and this may have 
been what misled Colone! Shiel’s informant.” 
THE WELLAND CANAL. - 
Every circumstance relating to this work has become a subject of public in- 
terest. 


Its utility is acknowledged by all; and the enlargement of the locks P* 


iment of debts of, or towards the maintenance of extensive establishments in, 
‘the families of the Agitator. Aye, he has agitated indeed, as thousands will 
discover before the first spring month of the ensuing year; and when hunger 
| and cold oppress them, they will be told that a Repeal of the Union would have 
| prevented the calamity; they will never be told that they have been deluded 


from 110 to 150 feet in length, by 26 feet 6 inches in width, and the opening’ eat of their time, labour, and earnings, to furnish forth the extravagances of the 
of the canal from the mouth of the Grand River on the Lake Erie, which will! Agitator and his family. 


not only admit of the passage of craft with at least double the cargo, but will) | 


give to each, one trip more with produce from Lake Erie,—wil! produce results 
that but few anticipate. Ovr neighboers at Oswego feel confident a large por- 
tion of the New York trade will be drawn from Boffalo through their port. 
Time will tell—The canal exceeded the most sanguine expectationof most 
men. 


For a long season we hesitated concerning the real character of Mr. O’Con- 
nell. We fancied it possible for him to be a wrong-headed, enthusiastic, but 
‘henest agitator ; as one who viewed with strong emotion various wrongs, which 
we frankly confess have been done to Ireland ; and that his imagination being 
heightened and his whole heart being filled with the sense of the claims which 


‘The private stockholders may rest satisfied that if the income from the canal) Treland really has upon the British Empire, he had made a manly stand in his 


itself overpays the interest on the cost of ils construction, no Government 
will overlook their efforts, or decline making them full and ample compensa- 


tion. 

It appears that in 1842, the income was £25, 000, which, at five per 
cent. interest, will pay for £500,000 capital. 
tures are to issue unt! the toll yields £45,000, which, at four per cent. interest, 


the rate on which we have obtained money under the guarantee of the Home 


Government, will meet the interest of a capital of £1,125,000. 


It is therefore evident that the Government have taken ample precaution to. 


| country’s cause, and though over-stepping the bounds of prudence, he had en- 
titled himself to respect for his trathful purpose. But when we saw that he 
_.was selling his services, and draining the payment through the life-blood of his 


It also appears that no Deben-) fellow-citizens of the humblest classes, when Repeal became his stalking-horse, 


| when the most vulgar abuse and most boasting bravadoes were the soul of his 
‘eloquence, when he could shift and palter, and hold a rod in terrorem over the 
Whig ministry, and endeavour—mistakenly—to bul'y their successors ; when 


protect the revenue. At the same time, looking at the increase of the tolls on we saw his direct defence of and even claim to the “ Rent,” and above all, 
the Erie canal, and the great western country on Lake Erie, the day is not far) when we saw his conduct the moment the hands of the present government 


distant, as Mr. Merritt remarks, when the sharcholders may count on receiving | 


the full amount of their present deficiency. 
From the Kingston (Canada) Herald. 
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THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE | SEASON. 


Ere our next number shall be presented before the eyes of our readers, Time 
will have commenced another annual course, and congratulations and g 
wishes will have passed and repassed to many a heart. Too frequently, indeed, 
these are mere matters of course, said with nonchalance and forgotten as soon 
as heard; yet they are useful, even under such circumstances, as tending to 
keep up the amenities of life, to soften rugged natures, and to elicit a spark 
where the heat itself is latent: 

But besides the observance of Bienseance, in which we would not willingly 
be thought deficient, we have far deeper reasons for presenting our complimen- 
tary offerings to the Patrons and Readers of the ANGLo American. Our en- 
terprise has been so largely encouraged, our friends have been so staunch and 
hearty in our behalf, we have been honoured by so many encomiums from par- 
ties to whom we are altogether unknown personally, and we are as yet so com- 
pletely exempt from expressed remonstrance, reproach, or complaint with regard 
to the manner in which we have thus far conducted our Journal, that we should 
indeed be dead to every emotion of gratitude did we not, at so appropriate a 
juncture, give utterance to the strong feelings of thankfulness with which our 
souls are truly imbued ; the best proof of which, however, will be found in our 
constant and unremitting endeavours to make the publication more and more 
worthy of the patronage it has so rapidly acquired. 

In the most sincere and heart-felt terms then we offer ‘“‘ The Compliments of 


the Season,” to our friends, and wish to every honest heart in the world “ A)| 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 
ANGLO AMERICAN. 


Happy New Year!” 


*,* Norice.—We are under the necessity of intimating that the whole of 
Volume I, and all the back numbers of Volume II., of “The Anglo Ameri- 
can,” which we had set aside as reserved stock for new subscribers, are ex- 
hausted, and that future subscribers, in the course of the present volume, can 
only be suppticd from the dates of their several subscriptions.—-Ep. Ane. Am. 


The Irish Attorney-General may be said to have achieved a legal victory as 
well as a constitutional one. The Agitator instead of defending his principles 
and his actions, supposing such to have been founded on patriotism and carried out 
in lofty consciousness of integrity, was contented to fight for his legal position, 
and even there has been foiled. This is testing his infallibility with a vengeance. 
This is the man who is to be compensated, by the hard earnings of the Irish 


poor, for the loss of emoluments in the legal profession which his great talents! 


were to procure him. The attempt to baffle the government on the score of in- 
formalities was inglorious, to say the best of it, but to be defeated on such ground 
was absolutely disgraceful to his reputation whether as a lawyer or as a legisla- 
tor. Well, he and his companions have been obliged to plead ; and now will 
come on a farce that will be probably a long protracted one. If it be true that 
Mr. O'Connell intends to bring forward multitudes of witnesses, it may turn out 
a second Warren Hastings affair, and may last through the entire life of the 
defendant. At least one good will ensue thereby ; he will be so occupied with 
his witnesses and by his own personal attendance during the trial that he can- 
not spare quite so much time inagitation, Besides this it will qualify the tones 


were upon him, we became assured that the whole was little more than a grand 
and ingenious imposture, which must necessarily be put down before really 
good services could be commenced in Ireland. This will be ihe case ; neither 
| Sir Robert nor the Duke will permit themselves to withdraw their hands after 
| having once put themselves forward into action. ‘Their apparent dilatoriness 
‘in doing so is attributable to their determination to possess a full view of the 
| case, and to have a proper and sufficient grasp of it at their very commence- 
‘ment. They ought, they must, and they will, put down the demonstrations 
| which have of late been made in so furious a spirit, and then they will begin in 
‘earnest the more pleasing task of conciliation. 

|| Heaven knows that there is much of which Ireland can complain ; there is a 
||wide field for the exercise of justice as well as of benevolence in Ireland ; we 


| 


“are equally aware that a ‘Tory government is slow to make alteration, even 


though it may be for the better. ‘They require strong impulses to action, and 
| cmwillingly admit that they have been urged from without. Something good, 
‘even from this mode of procedure, must be admitted, for a nation tuo yielding 
lis sure t» be impesed upon, and continual national changes tend to throw the 
very frame of society into a chaotic confusion ; but, on the other hand, the prin- 
‘ciple may be strained too far, and cause disturbances of a calamitous nature ; 
besides which, it takes from the government itself all the merit, all the kindness 
of a transaction, when it is wrung from unwilling ministers on the score of ex- 
ipediency. The religious conscience of the Irish nation is a sore matter, and 
levery liberal heart must wish for a satisfactory settlement of that very delicate 
question. The mischief of absenteeism 1s a prominent one, but it is hard to le- 
'|gislate upon a subject affecting the free volition of every member of society 
as regards his own time and his own property. Let it be remembered, how- 
—_ that absenteeism existed in quite as large a degree when Ireland had her 
lseparate parliament, as it has been found to exist in subsequent periods. One 
igreat mischief indeed will admit of legislation, as much so as the “ Truck sys- 
item,” the “ working hours’ regulation,” the “employment of women in coal 
mines,” or any other sanitory or salutary general question. We allude to the 
ichecks upon underletting lands or other real property in Ireland. A very large 
\portion of the public distress is attributable to this evil, and if this can be 
proved, why should not the wisdom of Parliament be brought to interfere! It 
\would put an end to a system of blood-sucking which is preying upon the very 
vitals of the Irish people, and a ju ‘icious mode of letting would be a vast incen- 
tive to industry among a people who are said to be at present deficient in that 
quality at home—though we can bear ample testimony to their faithful and im- 
portant labours any where else. 

A German traveller and writer of the present day has made many ju dicious 
remarks upon Ireland and her people ; he writes like an observant philosopher, 
‘coolly, dispassionately, and fairly. We allude to Koki, from whom we last 
week extracted largely ; and right glad were we to find that we had been so 
long coinciding with such a man, in our notions on that subject. We recom- 
mend the papers which we have already given from that authority, as well as 
any we may introduce in future, as well worthy of grave attention and thought. 


n> James Beck & Co.’s Store in Broapway.—This magasin de nou- 
veautés which is so well known in this city for its truly Parisian style has been 
constantly visited during this week, and is worthy of notice on account of a 
new improvement just introduced in this country. It consists of a very elegant 
room always splendidly lighted that visiters may be able to judge of evening 
dresses, and of those delightful toilettes debal for which the store of J. Beck is 
truly unique. In fact every fashionable lady or gentleman ought to visit this. 
place, the very centre of taste and mode, to admire al! lace works, Indian Cash- 
mere Shawls, and other matters of beautiful costumes. It is quite useless now 
to send to Paris for-corbeilles de mariage or anything of that kind. We don't 
know any'store of the Italian Boulevards which is superior or even equal to 
those of James Beck & Co. 


| 
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Music and Musical Inteligence. 


Mr. Wattace’s Concert.—This took place at the Washington hotel on, 


the 2lst inst. It was a failure, and we are hardly surprised at it. Mr. Wallace 
ought to have been aware that the excitement had been so long kept up, that 
unless he had something very superior to offer a re-action would ensue. ‘The 
room was not more than a third full; it is probable that this unsettled his 
nerves, and this, or some other cause, made him play exceedingly out of tune. 
In short it was annoying. The gems of the evening were the two performances 
of Signor Casella on the Violoncello. They were sweet, pure, and even, both 
in tone and execution; and as his head bent over his instrument he hed all the 
air of a fond and affectionate father listening with delight to the intelligent 
prattlings of a favourite son. He was accompanied by Mr. ‘Timm on the Pia- 
noforte, and certainly he drew forth passages that were deliciously sweet. Mrs. 


Sutton sang very well indeed, and was much and deservedly applauded. We | 


could wish, however, that her rapid passages were more neatly executed. By 
the bye, some ill-treatment received by Mrs. Sutton on that evening, reminds us 
that Madame Borghese requires a word’0f advice. All the while Mrs. Sutton 
was singing, Borghese, her father, and one or two others, were talking or 
laughing at the full stretch of their lungs. The same thing took place by them 
on a previous evening to such a degree that a gentleman who had the misfor- 
tune to sit near them was under the necessily to hiss them down into silence. 
This kind of conduct is not excusable in any one, but more particularly in pro- 
fessional persons who aspire to be heads of departments. We should like to 
know what would be the feelings of Borghese if she should be treated so herself 


when she is doing ler best to fulfil the duties of Prima Donna at the Pye 


Theatre next week. We speak thus abruptly because we are the friends o 


fair play, and have no notion of any one being permitted to either laugh down,| matic season. 


write down, or talk down, another. We know a good deal of this kind o 
roffianism towards ourselves, and shall certainly do our best to expose the sys- 
tem, in whatever shape it shall develope itself. 
Mapame Casretian's Concert.—This took place on Tuesday evenin 
last. We regret to say that it was but moderately attended. We almost won- 


der that she should have been advised to give a concert this week, when all the 


world is busy preparing for the New Year's welcomes and visitings. There 
certainly could be only one opinion respecting the lady’s vocalism, and as for 
the playing of Rapetti, on the violin, it will preserve its reputation if all the 
violinists of both the old and the new worlds were in the city. The members 
of the Philharmonic band gave their aid also, yet was this congregated musical 
attraction insufficient to war against the momentous business of the Christmas 
week. ‘To complete the misfortune, the evening was one of severe rain, and 
dirt of course. 


Vieuxtemps at THE Park THeaTRe.—This greatest of artists in his line, | 


in this country, gave the first of his concerts at the Park Theatre on Wednes- 
day evening, where he gave ample confirmation of the powers ascribed to him 
from his previous performances at the Washington hotel. Considering that it 
was in the middie of the Christmas week we were surprised and glad to see so 
numerous an aitendance, for nothing short of consummate abilities could have 
carried an audience there at all, at such a juncture ; and we were previously sor- 
ry that he had not been advised to postpone his concert for a week or so. Were 
we to write for a month we could hardly make more clear our opinions respect. 
ing this consummate master and charming composer than we have already at 
tempted. Suffice it, then, that he and his sister gave the most unqualified sa~ 


tisfaction and delight to a critical audience, who were by no means niggardly 


in testifying their admiration. 

Paitnarmonic Soctetry —The next concert of this admirable society will 
take place on Saturday next. 13th inst. ‘The great symphony of Mozart, in ©, 
will be performed, and M. Etienne, who wiil be leader of the concert, has writ- 
ten some new parts (clarionet, trombone, &c.) in the orchestral accompaniments 
so as to render them more effective. 

The overture to Peciosa by Weber is to be given with another one which 
has not yet been selected. 

Don J. Miro, whose concerts were so unjustly neglected in this city, obtained 
in Havanna the greatest success. He is the lion of the day, and according to 
all appearance will keep public favour during all the season. 


Mdme. Damoreau and M. Artét do not appear to have met with the success 
they are so generally accustomed to receive, or to speak more exactly they did 
not make a great deal of money during these last two weeks ; these two supe- 
rior artists intend to embark at Charleston, for Havanna, on the first of Janu- 


ary. 

Warzes rrom Lucia pt Lammermoor.—Mr. Millet of Broadway has just 
published these six elegant waltzes, which are arrangements by Fessy, for the 
Pianoforte, from Donizetti's charming opera just named. They are beautifully 
adapted for the festive season now at hand. 


Ove Butt anv Jutivs Scuusertu.—The performances of the Norwegian 
violinist have enlisted a general sympathy in his behalf, that extends even to his 
business arrangements. We learn irom the Herald that previous to his depar- 
ture from Europe, he entered into a contract with M. Schuberth, a music deal- 
er in Hamburgh, whereby Ole Bull, in consideration of certain services to be 
performed by M. Schuberth, in arranging his concerts and supervising all the 
necesssy preparations therefor, d&c., agreed to allow the latter one third of the 
net receipts, if less than 4000 francs, and one quarter, if greater than that 
sum. 

A difference in respect to this contract had occurred between the parties 
before they left New York, which on their arrival at Baltimore matured 
to an open rupture. M. Schuberth thereupon employed counsel to act foi 
him, who describes his interview with the great performer, in part, as fol- 


|'ther he would pay the amount accruing to M. Schuberth as his proportion of the 
proceeds of the concert alluded to. tie did not agree to pay the amount, nor 
could I, by repeated mention of the demand, and representation to him of the 
| expediency of an amiceble adjustment, lead him to recognize the claim as valid, 
| or as one that he would to any extent satisfy. He uted, or at least failed to 
give, a direct answer to the demand, and embarked in a long narrative of com- 
| plaint against M. Schuberth, accusing him of having deranged instead of ar- 
| ranging his concerts, and indulged in much invective against him. I urged M. 
Bull to seize this oppurtunity to come to some final and peaceable settlement 
| with M. Schuberth that would end the contract on terms satisfactory to all par- 
| ties. He was unwilling to accede to any plan, and would not entertain the 
| idea of an adjustment of any kind with M. Schuberth. He said that he would 
|have nothing further to do with M. Schuberth ; and when then told that M. 
Schuberth desired to part from him, if he (Bull) rejected him, and would not 
' allow him to accompany him, he said that he (Schuberth) should go with him, and 
| he would treat him so that he should feel worse than a dog, and that he would 
torture him.” 
M. Schuberth failing to effect 1 compromise with M. Bull, returned to this 
| city, determined, it is said, on a fitting opportunity to appeal to the laws for re- 
dress. Meantime the violinist proceeds with his concerts at Baltimore and 
Washington, where his skill and genius are said to excite as much enthusiasm 
|as in this city. 
| It appears from the contract, that M. Bull contemplated remaining in this 
country until the end of April next, and longer if successful. 
The Washington correspondent of the Herald states that M. Schuberth has 
already received 15,000, francs ($3,000) as his share of the proceeds of M. Bull's 
jconcerts. 


Che Drama. 


| Park Taearre.—The performances during the week, except those of 


Vieuxtemps on Wednesday evening, have been merely a winding up of the dra- 
Next week the Italian Troupe will commence with opera. We 
‘hear they are strengthened by the addition of Castellan and Borghese, but we 
doubt they will yet be weak in Tenors and Basses. However, let us give them 
fair piay, and greatly shall we rejoice if their career turn out prosperous. Val- 
tellina isa good singer and a deserved favourite. Majocchi is a strong and 
deep contralto, but we fear for the tenor voice. 

Otympic Tueatre.—Two (old) new farces have been added to the stock ot 
acted pieces here. The first is ‘* Sweethearts and Wives,” in which Holland 
| plays billy Lackaday inimitably. The second is ‘ Robinson Crusoe,” and here 
‘Mitchell himself shews his pantomimic powers.most admirably as the faithful 
| Friday. Contrary to ordinary practice, however, he makes Friday and the Sa- 
\vages red or copper-coloured instead of black ; and here he is right. ‘These 
jand other favourites draw full houses nightly, in short we do not recollect a 
|more steady tide of prosperity in any theatrical establishment, than at the Olym- 
;pic since Mr. Mitchell has been the director of its affairs. 

Bowery Tueatre.—* Robinson Crusoe” has been revived here also, and 
shas been acted at this theatre during the past week together with “ Jack Shep- 
|pard.’’ At the Bowery also there are excellent houses. 

Nisto’s AmpuiTHEaTRE.—The accession of Levi North to the strength of 
this establishment has given a great additional impulse to visitors, and the holi- 
day week has brought crowds of young persons to witness the performances in 
the day time. We can but repeat our already oft-repeated remark, that the en- 
‘tertainments here are the very best of their kind, and that the regulations are 
such as are completely satisfactory to the numerous families visiting here. 


fine Arts. 


| Mr. G. Harvey's Parvtines anp Drawines, at 232 Broadway.— Lovers 
of the Fine Arts may in this collection indulge their tastes and gratify their 
‘most refined reflections most amply. The design of the large series of forty 
drawings, to which we shall first call attention, is unique, and calculated to in- 
duce the best sympathies in the heart of every American visitor who contem- 
plates them. Though exceedingly beautiful and artistically executed in the 
abstract, they are all local in their nature and are intended to exhibit to the 
whole world features, characteristics, and attribates which belong peculiarly to 
ithe United States. In the first place all these forty views are from nature ; 
they are scenes in different states from Virginia northward and into Canada ; 
vividly faithful, and in a capital style of landscape painting ; but this is their 
least recommendation, for the artist has given atmospheric effects which identify 
them with the time of day, the state of the weather, and other varieties of ef- 
fect belonging to peculiar localities. For instance, whilst illustrating Cooper's 
“Leather Stocking,” he gives the peculiar Daybreak of the district in which 
the hero is placed; in like manner he portrays Sun-rise, and Sun Rising ; 
Misty Morning is remarkably happy ; a Morning Rainbow, a gleamy effect, 
are both good ; an autumnal fog, rain clouds gathering, an Indian Summer, a 
Wind Storm, the four drawings of Seasons, the Noon, Afternoon, Sunset, Twi- 
light, Nightfall, Midmght, &c., are all most striking in effect, and not the less 
so that, after contemplating the views as scenes charming in themselves and 
probably well known to many a visitor, a most delightful employment is found 
in considering how well the artist has carried out his purpose of displaying the 
effects, the atmosphere, season, time of day, particular locality, which it has 
been his object to convey to the understanding through the medium of the eye. 
If we are rightly informed Mr. Harvey has dedicated many a year to this im- 
portant task in the arts. He is a native of England and received his profes- 
sional education there, but has extensive connections in the United States, 
reaching to three living generations, and we believe that he has long been an 
American citizen. The very praiseworthy object of conveying through paint- 
ings the history of the rise, astonishing progress, and present state of this coun- 
try occurred to him, and accordingly he shews us the woods and prairies ere 
civilized man had taken them into his management, the earliest clearings, the 


lows : 
“T told him that the point in question was a very simple one, and was, whe- 


advancement of building, trading, farming, and impfoyement, he shews us 
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American. 


American Aqueducts, Saw-mills, Inclined-planes, Colleges, Grist Mills, Cider | 
Mills, Mouths of Coal Mines, Farm Buildings, besides such remarkable natural | 
curiosities as the Palisades, The Alleghany scenery, Table Rock of Niagara 
Falls, &c. Of these drawings it is his object to publish coloured engravings of 
a very superior quality of execution, and of about the same size as the original, 
drawings ; they will have letter press descriptions accompanying them, not only, 
explanatory of the subjects themselves, fut also of everything connected with 
the contemplation of them. 
This is surely a labour for which Mr. Harvey is justly entitled to the thanks 
of every American; it conveys to the nations on the other side of the Atlantic 
ideas of scenery which could never have entered into their imaginatious, and, 
convictions of American enterprise and improvement which description could) 
hardly bring home to general belief. American hearts must feel proud at the) 
survey, and those of England may be pleased to observe with what skill and, 
fidelity Mr. Harvey describes in the universal language of the pencil. 
We have not half done yet with this remarkable exhibition, but for the pre- 
sent we say to our readers ‘Go, examine and compare what we have said with | 
the subjects themselves ; and next week you shall hear from us again.” 


Mr. Cote’s Coutection or Pictures. Second Notice.—We were obliged 


|'twelve stone cases, raised against the wall, like sentry-boxes. 


Foreign Summarn. 


Homa:opatny.—Mr. Newman, surgeon to the Wells Union, has been dis- 
missed from that office hy the Poor-Law Commissioners, acting on the opinion 
of the College of Physicians, that a person practising houfeeopathy exclusively 
is altogether unfit for such a charge. 

Ancient Servttore —In digging a trench at Dammarlin (Jura) a large 
flag-stone was discovered, opening mto a vault below, in which were found 

One of these 
was broken into, and disclosed a headless skeleton, in a complete suit of ar- 
mour, eaten up with rust, but still held together by leather thongs. At its feet | 
iay a purse of metallic rings, containing 23 small bronze and silver medals ; and 
also a handsomely chased octagonal reliquary, which had apparently been at- 
tached by acham. ‘The date is supposed to be of the L]th or 12th century ; 
and the coins all belong to the Netherlands, except one representing Charle- 
magne. Some remains of Gothic inscriptions appear; the tomb has been 
closed for the present. 

Micuty Fisu-Monster.—On the 22d of August the brig Rowena was lying 
in Laguayra Roads, the weather perfectly calm, but the vessel moving about 
among the shipping. ‘To my surprise, I found a tremendous monster entangled 
fast to the buoy-rope, and dragging the anchor slowly along the bottom. I then 
had the fish towed on shore. It was of a flattish shape, something like a devil- 
fish, but very curious shape, being wider than it was long, and having two tusks, 


to cut short our account last week of the fine paintings by Mr. Cole, now ex+ one on each side of the mouth, and a very small tail in proportion to the fish, 

hibited at the National Academy of Design. But we should be dealing out ajjesaetly like fee on of 

very scanty measure of justice to this fine artist if we were to stop altogether! engt tes ‘ he th 4 fe i pore he 
cet ; from wing to wing, ect; the mou eet wide; and its weig 

where we last left off. ‘To proceed then; at one end of the great room is a) 3599 pounds. Letter in Barbadoes Paper. 

magnificent picture, illustrative of the temptation of Christ by the Arch-enemy | Mr. Monck Mason is exhibiting, at Willis’s Rooms, a large model of a Bal- 

ofman. The scene is a rugged foreground of landscape, in which rocks and! loon propelled by machinery. ‘The balloon is supported in the air by the ordi- 

precipices abound, and among them one very prominent elevation, supposed /nary ineans of hydrogen gas; the propelling power is the Archimedean screw, 

to be that from which the Saviour is shewy “all the kingdoms of tne world,) worked, in the model, by a spring wheel; and the balloon can be made to as- 

and the glory of them.” Our Divine master is represented as seated under a) The d or descend, to a limite ere by raising or lowering an — rudder. 

, ; ; : |The contrivance is ingenious, and the experiments were successful. 

Cypress tree at no great distance from that elevation, and there is.an air of}! sd : pe 

languor in the beautifully expressive countenance—for it must be recollected|| The French papers mention, that a telescopic comet was discovered at the 


that he was “an hungered ;” at his feet are two celestial beings with golden| Paris Observatory on the morning of the 22nd, at one o'clock. It was near the 
These, with heads bowed down, | star y Orionis. The nucleus is very distinct. It has since;been seen in Eng- 


Atheneum. 


tresses, in white ample robes, and winged. 
expressive of unutterable-respect and adoration, present golden cups with wine, The sale of Cardinal Fesch’s magnificent gallery is fixed to take place at 
grapes, and other fruits ;—for again we are told, “‘ Behold angels came and) Rone in March next. No gallery in Italy is, ° is said, so rich as the in the 
ministered unto him. ‘The time is most appropriately made to be day-break,/; multitude and diversity of schools. 

the great luminary is not yet above the horizon, but his advancing beams havel! Tus Peers anp ne Pieper.—The Marquis of Waterford, Lord Water- 
begun to dispel the clouds of night; in the left corner of the fore-ground is) park, Lord Rivers, Lord Brook, Lord Lake, the Marquis of Bath, and the Duke 


seen a dark being fleeing discomfited from the Son of God, and from the com-| pledge.” 
» ow , _|\of Fitzwilliam, Lords Portland, Portman, and Portarlington, Viscount Beer- 
We'bave not seen the embodiment of s web haven, and Lord Alesbury, shake their heads, and won't have anything to do 


ing day, into “ his own place. 
lime conception more simply, more happily, and more magnificently earried with Father Mathew. 
out than in this charming picture It fills the mind with the most impressive)! 4 Poproiovs Parisn.—The parish of Aldrington, near Brighton, contains, 
reflections ; but of all the particulars we would say the heavenly composure) according to the last census, but one inhabitant, a solitary turupike-gate house, 
thrown into the countenance of the Christ, and the air of deep devotion and ve-| kept by a man with a wooden leg, being the only habitation in the place. The 


ti is siven to th stemnts ful,| desolation of this parish, in which the ruins of the church are st:il standing, is 
jsaid to have been brought about by the encroachments of the sea, the mouth of 


Si jthe river Adur—Shoreham harbour—having been originally here, but being 
Opposite to the above picture there is a splendid gallery painting represent- 


jnow choked up wih shingle. 
ing Mount Etna. It is taken from a very elevated spot, for the vanishing point/|/ Sacacrry or THe Horse.—A gentleman of Taunton having a very spirited 
of the picture is quite two thirds up the field. ‘The summit of the crater is un- 


jand restive horse had frequently in vain endeavoured to get him to remain quiet, 
derstood to be about forty miles from the eye, and the latter takes in all the un- 
dulations and gradual ascents between the points of distance. Hence there 


while the groom cut the hair from the fetiocks. On Monday morning another 
are dottings of villages and edifices, spots in high cultivation and arid places, 


jattempt was made, but it was ineffectual, and, after much exertions had been 
gradually the spectator views the commencement of clouds crossing the breast 


‘ased, 11 was abandoned. The gentleman had a son, a child of between three 
of mountain, above which is the crown covered with perpetual snow, and con- 
cluding with the crater at the apex, from which there is a constant emission of 


land four years of age, who observed what was going on from a window. Be- 
ling missed shortly afterwards, search was made for him, and, to the horror of 
‘his father, the little fellow was discovered stooping down within six inches of 
ithe horse's heels, with a pair of scissors in his hand, attempting to cut off the 

smoke. The Sicilian coast is on the left hand side of the picture, and the whole jhair. For.come tume tho parent stood thunderstrock, vaable either to move or 

conveys the idea of such an immense pile upheaped, that the overwhelming 

there,of the giants of old is an idea very inadequate even in the hands of a poet. 

Besides these are some half dozen other subjects, all good in their way, but || 
of minor interest as compared with those which we have already described. 


|\speak, and, fortunately, the child, seeing him, ran over to him. The horse, 
which stood perfectly quiet, new and then looked behind him, appearing to be 
mightily pleased with the puny efforts of the little operator. 

Somerset Gazette. 

Occupation or Lanv, IreLaNp.—An extra Gazette contains the following 
lofficial notice of the appointment of the commission for inquiring into the tenure 
lof land in Ireland :-—“ Whitehall, Nov. 18, 1843.—The Queen has been pleased 
‘to direct letters patent to be passed under the Great Seal of the United King- 
‘dom of Great Britain and Ireland, nominating and appointing William Ear! of 
IDevon, Sir Robert Alexander Age Bart., George Alexander Hamilton, 
Tue New York: Winchester.—This is a neat little work in square| Esq.» Thomas Nicholas Redington, Esq., and John W Esq., her Majesty's 
32mo., copiously embellished with well-executed wood-cuts, and containing al- 

i d tasteful It is intended as a fit pre- 
of Waar are THe Sinews or Mopern Warrant }—To this imaginary ques- 
sent for the season to young persons of either sex, between the ages of six and) tion the fullowing brief extractfrom Sidney Smith’s last letter furnishes an 
||amusing repiy :— 

The Sasuke power of every country depends on their Three per Cents. 
It Cesar were to reappear upon earth, Wettenhall’s List would be more 
‘important than his Commentaries; Rothschiid would open and shut the 
| femple of Janus; Thgmas Baring or Bates, would probably command the 
Tenth Legion, and the soldiers would march to battle with loud cries of Scrip 
land Omnium Reduced ! Consols, and Cesar ! 
| © Here, you bogtroticr,” said a dandy to an Irish laborer, “ come, tell me the 
biggest liv you ever to!d in your life, and Ill treat you to whiskey punch.” 


Literarp Notices. 


ten years. 

Harper's Inuvuminatep Picroriat No. 1.—The spirited Harpers 
may be said to have now fully assumed the superior style of publication. We 
were greatly delighted by their mode of putting forth the History of Mexico, 
and now we have much additional pleasure in observing their attention to “ The 
Book,”’ for if ever one work more than another deserved the respect of becom- 
ing adornment, illustration, and embellishment, whilst none needs less the aid 


of external shew, it is The Bible. The publishers have, at great cost, and with 
much care, procured numerous chefs d euvres inthe engraving art, wherewith 
to make this splendid edition worthy of its contents and of the veneration and 
respect in which it ought to be held by every member of a christian communi- 
ty. The vignettes at the heads of chapters and sides of the text, the graceful 
and fanciful initial letters, the very superior paper, the new and bold type, and 
the clear notes of reference are admirable ; the size of the edition, which is an 
imperial 8vo.,—in size equal to that of an ordinary 4to., but in better shape—is 
exceedingly convenient for the reader, and the typography is carefully correct, 
as befits so authoritative and important a matter as the sacred text of scripture. 
This ought to be most extensively circulated, and cherished carefully by all who 


shall possess it. 


on Monday eve , the 8th of January next, at 7 o’clock, being post 
account of ttendance 


‘Ap by my sow!, yer honor’s a gentleman,” retoried Pat. 
“You have not dined?” said a stranger to his friend. “I have, upon my 
honor,” replied he. ‘ Then,” rejomed the first, ‘‘ if you have dined upon your 


‘honor, I fear you bave made but a slight repast.’’ 


Judge Story has a son, saysthe New Haven Courier, about twenty-three years 
of age, who is a beautiful sculptor, paints superbly, is a poet of more than ori- 
vary promise, plays exquisitely on a number of musical instruments, ie familiar 
with a number of languages, practises somewhat extensively at the bar, and ts 
about to pablish a legal work of great valae and acotenes:. 

t Club, eld at Clar 
meeting o it. George’s et Clu 
reques 


WM, JACKSON, Secretary. 


ear’s day. Punctual a 
New York, Dec. 30, 1643. 
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Che Anglo American. 


DecemsBer 80. 


For the Anglo American. 


THOU ART THE DAY-STAR OF MY HOPE. 
Thou art the Day-Star of my hope, that flings its living ray 
+ a the fair and fadeless flowers that blossom in my way : 
Thou art the treasure of my soul—the sunshine of my eyes— 
An angel of transcendant light, descending from the skies. 


Thou art a Shadow unto me—a Shade supremely fair, 
Whose gentle eyes, like holy stars, illume the skies of care ; 
And beauty over ali thy face has thrown expressien sweet, 
While poesy’s delightful flowers lie blushing at thy feet. 


I've decked thee with supernal grace, and made thee most divine ; 
Then wept to know thy heart ne’er throbbed in unison with mine. 
** Like shadows cast on moonlight dews,”’ or on the gleaming sea, 
While thou art fading from my sight, dark sorrow circles me. 


Oh! weary is my youthful life amid this vale of tears! 

A flash of sunshine glances round,—then quickly disappears ; 

The Star of Hope uprises bright ;—dark clouds come sweeping by, 
And dash the quivering orb a light forever from the sky. 


Ob! weary is my youthful life ;—this shadow I pursue 
Turns its blue beaming eyes on me, and smiles me an adicu. 
Behold ! unmindful of my woe, it will no longer stay, 

But down the mystic vale of life it vanishes away ! 


Thou art the promise of my love—a shadow though thou art— 
A flower of fragrance, faint but sweet,—the solace of my heart. 
Since down the troubled vale of life thy noble form I see, 
T’ll dash away my gathermg tears, and follow afier thee ! 
December 7, 1843. C. S. 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND. 
Mr. Robinson, of Stonegate, York, has lately exhibited a new and highly-io 
teresting musical experiment in the Blind School of that city. Having con- 
ceived the idea of forming a wind-instrument band among the pupils, he com- 


menced with a certain number of the most promising ; and after due elementary 
training, placed before them their parts in raised notes to commit to memory.| 
To this followed many successive separate trials and general rehearsals ; and) 
the result has been, that they play a number of pieces with an ensemble of de-. 
lightful harmony. The juvenile band consists of three trombones, a trumpet, 
two horns, a serpent, and two cornopeans ; and though so small in number, the 
richness of their combinations, which rivals those of a beautiful organ, has ex- 
cited the wonder of their hearers. ‘The brass instruments used by them are on 
the new lever principle, which has been brought to great perfection by Mr. Koh- 
ler ; and with so decided an advantage over those of old construction as to be 
well worth the examination of all who are concerned in the formation of military 
and particularly of cavalry bands. - 

hether comtemplated merely under its benevolent aspect asa recreation to 
the dark society itself/—as a means of drawing contributions to its fuads—or as 
an extension of the power of art—the object here accomplished cannot fail to 
please. ‘The new power brought into operation at York cannot rest there, 
while every summer brings so inany open-air enjoyments, floral fetes, and hor> 
ticultural exhibitions, to which what is called * military music’? must lend her 
aid. First-rate military bands are too costly to be engaged on every occasion ; 
and what there is of a more common description is perhaps one of the worst de 
partments of music, whether we consider the badness of the pieces they give or 
of their arrangement, the noisy overblowing of the performers or the vulgarity| 
of their style. ‘The peculiarities which have hitherto distinguished the musical, 
performances of the blind may be partly traced to their traditional and imper- 
fect education: but under the tuition of an able musician, it would appear that 
there are circuinstances in their unfortunate condition favourable to artistic de- 
velopment. ‘The retentiveness of memory, the sensibility of ear, the ambition 
of distinction, the esprit de corps which they haye shown as isolated musicians, 
will be doubly available in combination now that their capacity to succeed in 
concerted music is no longer problematical. ‘The power to go through a long 
part, like one in the Overture to the Zauberflote for instance—observing all the 
rests and entrances, and every gradation of sound—giving due importance to 
solos and subduing the accompanying part—is really curious to those who read 
at leisure or only commit a melody to memory. ‘The interest taken in music by 
the children of the institution at York is proved by the fact that their present 
excellence has been attained in a short time, by the voluntary devotion of their 
play-hours to that object. 


LAW RECONCILABLE WITH SENSE. 

One reason why the law is obscure is, because eflorts are as much and as) 
allowedly directed to make it so, as to make it clear. The Times had an arti-| 
cle lately on the absurd spectacle in Dublin, of a whole bar and a bench of 
judges gravely discussing the meaning of the word * assize,” as if there were 
a dictionary to make for the first time ; endeavouring severally to prove that a 
law expressly included a thing clearly omitted, orto prove that the omission, 
as clearly unintentional, was deliberately planned ; and at length violating the 
letter of the law to fulfil its spirit, lest the whole course of justice, past as well 


as present, should be vitiated and perverted. ‘ We can,”’ says the Times,’ 


“speak, think, calculate, describe, command—why cannot we legislate like 
men of common sense!” But, in all the cases supposed, we expect 
what we utter to be interpretated by the rules of common sense: the 
law proposes more, and attempts an impossibiliy—to defy cavil. The 
composition of English law goes upon the principle of making the lan- 
guage so precise that it shall bear but one meaning and interpreta- 
tion ; and in the endeavour to attain that precision, vast massses of words are 
heaped up to provide for every possible accident. The effect is, not greater 
precision, but only concealment of the single loophele, and a multiplication of 
such interstices. Language is incapable of absolute precision. Ideas are 
vague ; their representatives, words, still more so. Even as respects things 
past and done, language fails to be exact : let the most skilful narrator describe 
the simplest event—let an artist paint it—and the picture shall differ from the 
original. Still more uncertain must be that which tries to describe, or imply a 
description of, a future contingency, and direct what is to be done in the event. 
The agglomeration of words only acts as a mechanical obstruction to Collecting! 
what they convey, an impediment to apprehension, a useless burden to the 
mind and the memory. Hence, our statute-book defies any single mind to 
conceive it, almost to keep pace with its additions in any one department. 
There is a further mischief. By challenging cavil in the pretence to precision, 
the law provokes and sanctions the practice of cavil. A law is now framed, 
not only to be obeyed, but to run the gaunlet of lawyers’ ingenuity in finding} 


flaws. That occupation has become a substantive business. The philosophical 
reasoner despises quibbling, as idle and degrading ; quibble is a pursuit of law- 
yers. Indeed, laws do not always escape criticism ; attempts are sometimes 
made to consider how their phraseology will “ work :” but so utterly impossi- 
ble is it to calculate the skill acquired by lawyers in quibble, that the highest of 
their own craft cannot provide the boasted precision to anticipate defeat. In 
the debate on the Irish Arms Bill, the very lawyers could not determine what 
would be the practical effect or the “legal meaning” of theirown terms. Sub- 


||ject the clearest writing or command to this test, and it will be obfuscated. 
| Let the most vigorous English of the Times undergo a process of such cavil, 


and its meanings might be multiplied like church-steeples in the eye of a lobster. 
Few commanders ever wrote distincter directions than WeLLineron : let 
one of his orders—a law for the obedience of those whom it concerned—be 
twisted by the officer to whom it was directed, in barrister and attorney-like 
fashion, and its meaning would be so doubtful that obedience would be a mat 
ter of choice. But an officer would be shot for so construing WELLINGTON’s 
English. 

The remedy would be to introduce into our practice of law the principle of 
interpretation according to common and obvious sense. Our code should set- 
tle principles and method, leaving the application to specialties for the obvious- 
ly reasonable interpretation. ‘The change, and that alone, would save all those 
ridiculous accidents of defeated law that often make *“ justice’’ a farce ; would 
save cart-loads of yearly addenda to the statute-book ; would save unspeakable 
labour ; and would for the first time enable the people so to understand 


the law that they could at once obey it and count upon its protection. 
Spectator. 


PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON, 

ENGRAVED IN ORIGINAL AND VERY SUPERIOR STYLE FOR 
THE ANGLO AMERICAN. : 
We have at length the pleasure to announce that our long-promised engraving 
of WasutneTon is out of the hands of the distinguished engraver, Mr. J. Halpin, 
to whose skill it was confided, and that it will be ready for delivery in the course 
of a few days. We have examined it withpleasure and pride, and notwithstanding 
the bias which every one is believed to have in favour of that which is his own, 
we do not hesitate to affirm that it is by far the best executed portrait of Wash- 
ington that has been engraved in the United States. It is a literal copy from 
the Painting, by the celebrated American artist, Gilbert Stuart, which at pre- 
sent adorns the State house at Hartford, Connectieut, and which has been pro- 
nounced by many, who knew the great American patriot in his latter years, as a 
most correct likeness. ‘The price of such an engraving, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would be considerably greater than that of a year’s subscription to 
Tue Ancto American, but the number of copies which we venture to presume 
will be required, induce us to enter upon so expensive an enterprise. We 
must, however, be distincly understood when we say that this ancy of Wasn- 
INGTON cannot be given to any but to present subscribers who have paid their 
full year in advance, and to New Subscribers who shall pay for a full year or 
more in advance. It must be obvious that to none other can so expensive a 
present be afforded. The price to non-subscribers will be upon the lowest 
scale that circumstances will permit, namely—Prints, two dollars—Proofs, 
three dollars. 


OUQUETS —W. RUSSELL, Florist, &c., Wenry-st., near the South Ferry, Brooklyn 

respectfully informs his friends and the Public, that he can supply them with Bou- 
quets, Cut Flowers, &c., of the best qualities, and at the lowest prices of the S+ ason.— 
orders left at the Garden, or at Mr. W. Jackson’s Bookstore, 177 Broadway, N.Y., will 
be punctually attended to. Early notice will particularly oblige W. R. Dec. 16, 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
NE Subscriber begs to call the atten:ion of the TRADE to his Stock of the above well 
known and highly esteemed Pens, consisting in part of the following -— 
The ** Principality Pen,” No. 1, extra fine points. 
Do do 2, fine do 
Do do 3, medium do 
The design of this Pen isto give a beautiful degree of elasticity, at the same time it 
possesses sufficient strength to render it durable ; by varying the fiimess ot the points, It is 
hoped the different styles of hand writing may be suited. 
Joseph Gillott’s Caligraphic Pen, No s—a first quality article,on cards, Exch package 
of a groce, contains six highly finished vignettes, as fellows :— 
Abbotstord, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Newstead Abbey, Kenilworth Castle, 
The Pavilion, Brighton, The Custom House, and St Paul's Cathe- 
dra], London. 

No.9 and 10—The WasHINGTON PEN, very superior for its elasticity and delicacy of 
point ; observe, this article is ornamented with an embussed head of Washington. 
The quality of the above is equal to any ever offered in the U. States, and they are put 


up ina style of 
UNSURPASSED ELEGANCE. 
Also, on hand, a complete stock of old favorite Pens, viz :— 


Patent, Magnum Bonum, 

Victoria, Damascus, : 

Eagle, New York Fountain, 
Peruvian, 


on cards and in boxes. : 

The pubiic wili best guard against the imposi ion of counterfeits by observing on each 
genuine Pen, the maker’s name is st»mped in iull “ Joseph Gillott” ard enevery pack- 
age a fac simile of his signature. For sale by stationers, and wholesale, by 

- HENRY JESSOP, 91 Johu-stieet, corner of Gold. 
A few prime Quarto Copying Presses, *‘ Gillott’s,” «lso for sale. Nov. 4-ly. 
CARD.—J. A. TUTTLE, News Agent, has removed his office to No.6 Anu Street, 
(office of the Anglo American), where he will be pleased to supply News Agents and 
others (at Publishers prices) with the ‘ Phil. Sat. Courier,” ‘* Post,” and ‘* Museum ;” 
Boston ** Uncle Sam,” ‘Yankee Nation,’ and ‘‘ Boston Pilot,” ‘“* Anglo American,” 
“* New Mirror,’ “ Weekly Herald,” “ Brother: Jonathan,” ** New World,” ** Rover,” &c., 
and all the Daily Papers, Newspapers, Magazines and Books, carefully Packed and for 
warded by Steamboat and Express. J. A. TUTTLE, News Agent, 

Aug. 19-tf. No. 6 Ann Street 


RiIVATE BOARDING AND DAY S(t HOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, under the di 

rection of Mrs HENRY WRE . KS, No 2 Albion Place, Fourth Street, N. Y. 
REFERENCcES.—Rey. Dr. Lyell, Rev. L. P_ W. Balch, Josiah Arcbbald, Esq., Edward 
Whitehouse, Esq., Edward F. Sanderson, Esq., Ven’ble Archdeacon Cummins, (Island of 
Trinidad), Hon. W. H_ Burnley, (Island of Trinidad), Anthony Barclay, Esq., (British 
Consul), Joseph Blain, Esq., Joseph Fowler, Esq., Arent 8. Depeyster, Esq., H Peugnet, 
Esq., Alex. Von Pfister, 4 Dr. Wetherill, (Philadelphia), Joseph Lawton, Esq, (Char- 
ieston', Capt. W. Salter, U.S.N., Dr. Beales, Dr. T. O. Porter, Dr. Bartlett, Ramsay 
Crooks, Esq., Wm. Muir, Esq., (British Consul, New Orleans), Robert Slark, Esq., (New 


Orleans.) Aug. 19-tf. 
WEBSTER AND NORTON, 
L.J Webste COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
; ebster 
A. L. Norton. New Orteans. 
Reference—G Merle, Esq., and Wilson & Brown, N. Y. Aug. 26-tf. 


J Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beekman-streets,) New 
e Ork. 


IP Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 


I Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and wore 
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